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MADEMOISELLE PICCOLO- 
MINI. 


Our lady readers will be glad to 
see the accompanying portrait of the 
famous Mademoiselle Piccolomini, 
who has just arrived in this coun- 
try to fulfill an engagement at the 
Academy of Music in this city. She 
arrives among us fresh from Euro- 
pean triumphs scarcely less enthu- 
siastic than those which created the 
fame of Alboni and Jenny Lind. 

By birth Mademoiselle Maria Pic- 
colomini isa Tuscan. She first saw 
the light in the old town of Sienna, 
among the moth-eaten and mouldy 
relics of the Middle Ages, and under 
the shelter of some of the richest 
products of the genius of the Medi- 
cean era. Her family was noble. 
There have been Counts of the 
name. More than one Prince Pic- 
colomini is mentioned in Italian 
chronicles. Greater than these, two 
Popes — Pius the Second and the 
Third — were named Piccolomini, 
and sprang from the same race as 
the gifted vocalist. They say that 
she is naturally proud of her fami- 
ly connection with the Papal chair, 
and that, with pardonable weakness, 
she long looked forward to the elec- 
tion to the Papal throne of her cous- 
in, Cardinal Piccolomini, now almost 
in his dotage at Rome. Had he been 
chosen to succeed Gregory XVI., as 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini is report- 
ed to have wished, it is supposed that 
she would have become superior of 
one of the greatest convents in Italy, 
and would have devoted her great 
powers to the reform of conventual 
abuses. 

Fate willed it otherwise. When 
Gregory died, Maria Piccolomini, a 
precocious child, with an uncom- 
monly fine soprano voice, threw her 
whole soul into the art for which 
nature had fitted her. Her parents 
were opposed to seeing their child 
figure on the boards of a theatre; 
but their scruples were overcome. 
It is said by those who had ample 
means of obtaining information that 
their means were limited, and that 
the high-spirited girl insisted on con- 
tributing to their support instead of 
being a burden to the: vt thir- 
teen she commenced her studies at 
Florence, with a view to fit herself 
for the lyric stage. 

A correspondent informs us that 
at this period an English nobleman 
who was residing at Florence met 
the young girl at the house of a Pro- 
fessor under whom she was study- 
ing, and was fascinated by her beau- 
ty and extraordinary grace. Young 
as she was, she was woman enough 
to be pleased with the unequivocal 
attentions of the Englishman. He 
accompanied her to her lessons, and 
escorted her home; listened to her 
songs, and drank in the music of 
love while she practiced the soft mel- 
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odies of her native land; in brief, after a short 
courtship, the nobleman proposed. He offered his 
hand, his heart, and the magnificent estates which 
he possessed in one of the finest counties in En- 
gland; parks larger than many a Grand Duchy in 
Italy, and a revenue which but few Italian poten- 
tates can boast of possessing. All this, uncondi- 
tionally, the impatient lover laid at Piccolomini’s 
feet. Our correspondent, who probably derives his 
information from the gossip of the day, assures us 
that the tender heart of the Italian maid was not 
insensible to the generous offers and the manly de- 
votion of her lover. She was ready to accept him. 

‘* Yes,” said she, ‘‘ you shall stay with me, and | 
watch me make my début in one of our great op- 
eras.” 


L858, 


** Ahem !” said the Englishman, who had no no- 
tion of seeing Lady singing to Italian badauds. 
‘*T think, dearest Maria, that when we are mar- 
ried you had better let other people sing in public, 
and reserve your beautiful voice for me.” 

‘“ What! and give up my fame ?” 

‘* That is.what I mean,” replied the haughty 
Englishman, coldly. 

‘* Then, Sir, I reject your offers. I had sooner 
be a great artist than the first lady in your land.” 

And his lordship was fain to be content with the 
irrevocable decision of the child artist. 

It was in 1852, when she was sixteen, that she 
first met the public on the boards of the Carignan 
Theatre at Florence. She played Lucrezia; and 
to an audience so highly cultivated, and so famil- 
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iar with the performance of the greatest artists of 
the century, that not a fault or a blemish could es- 
cape them. . Who shall describe the nervous tre- 
mor which thrilled through the heart of our poor lit- 
tle Italian girl as she ventured upon a part so fresh- 
ly illustrated by the greatest lyric geniuses of the 
age? She sang it, however, with infinite feeling ; 
she acted like a consummate ‘mistress of the art. 
When ‘the opera was over frantic applause pro- 
claimed the début of ‘‘ the little Maria” a complete 
success. Twenty consecutive nights was the op- 
era repeated ; and on each occasion the success of 
the débutante was made more certain, On the last 
night of her engagement, as she issued from the 
theatre to return home, she found that the young 
men of Florence had unharnessed her horses, and 
were prepared to draw her carriage 
toher residence. Her Southern blood 
boiled at the sight. 

** No, no,” she cried, with flashing 
eye and flushed cheek ; ‘‘ men should 
have more pride than to undertake 
the office of beasts! Italy, gentle- 
men, has higher and nobler duties 
for you all than to draw a singer's 
carriage through the streets!” 

With which just reprimand she 
left her admirers, and escaping from 
the theatre by a side door, found her 
way home quietly, not a little shock- 
ed, she said, to find that so much ar- 
dor lad been wasted by her coun- 
trymen for such a purpose, 

The next four years of ber life 
were spent in' Italy. No audiences 
in the world are so admirably fitted 
to train a singer as those of the great 
Italian towns. In the theatres of 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, Milan, and 
Naples, if a singer should make a 
false note, a great groan from the 
whole pit and parquet would testify 
their detection of the crime. No 
false reputations can pass current 
there. In this severe school Picco- 
lomini was trained. She acquired 
during her training not only sound 
musical principles, but principles of 
a higher order; she became at an 
early age deeply imbued with pa- 
triotic feelings, and those peculiar 
yearnings for independence which 
absorb the energy of the best ital- 
ians. On one occasion, during her 
triumphant career in some Italian 
city, the young men of the town as- 
sembled round her dwelling to scr- 
enade her. She was furious at the 
attempt. Bursting open the win- 
dow, she appeared before them on 
the balcony, and with her grand 
tragic air quelled the noise, and si- 
lenced the music with a wave of her 
hand and a glance of her eve. 

“ Peace!" she cried. ‘‘ Keep your 
strength for Italy; our country needs 
this energy of yours far more than I 
do. Addtwo i 

And she entered her room, closing 
the window after her, and leaving 
her audience not a little abashed by 
the wholesome reproof. 

In 1856 Made He Piccolomini 
was invited to leave Italy and ap- 
pear before an English : audience. 
Her career, as well in France aa in 
England, has. ever since then been 
one of unmitigated success. She has 
performed all the great soprano parts 
in the popular operas, and in each 
and ‘all ‘has won enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Nice critics have picked 
flaws in this or that performance ; 
but the public at large, as well in 
London as in Paris and Italy, have 
fairly idolized the beautiful. young 
singer. It may truly be said of her 
that she has won a8 many hearts as 
she has had attentive listeners. 

Iler greatest part is said to be 
that of Violetta, in La Traviata. 
This opera has been 0 frequently 
performed, and so. well received 
throughout this country, that it 
were @ mere waste of time to criti- 
cise it at present. It has an estab- 
lished place in the repertoire of ev- 
ery opera-house in the United States ; 
and whatever exceptions may be 
taken to the subject or the story, it 
will none the less continue, for years 
to come, to be one of the most at- 
tractive operas of the day. Many 
eritics haye expressed surprise at 
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ring of the part of Violetta by 
‘olumini. She is known to be 
as pure, and as fur abov the least breath of sean- 
dal.tas Jenny Lind hersel’; yet in this part she 
portrays, with a vividness which has rarely been 
equaled, the dying agonies, the passionate love, 
and the heart-rending remorse of a poor creature, 
to whom death's cruelest pang is the fearful pros- 
pect of punishment for a life of sin. With the in- 
tuition of true genius she has divined emotions 
which, in real life, have been, and ever will be, 
strangers to her innocent heart. 

It is not often that the highest gifts of genius 
are allicd to the best moral endowments; we have 
every reason to believe that Mademoiselle Picco- 
Jomini is as amiable and as truly good in private 
life as she is great and admirable as an artist. 





BLACKBERRIES. 
I. 
Brack as Beauty's tresses, 
Sweet as Love's caresses, 
Darlings of the people, beloved of high and 
low, 
Dear to age and childhood, 
Gleaming in the wild wood, 
Peeping to the sunshine in every green hedge- 
row, 
Berries of the bramble, 
How I love to ramble 
Through the shady valleys, and pluck you as 


I go! 
II. 
Your luxuriant treasure, 
Stintless, out of measure, 
Fills me with such feeling of recklessness and 


wy; 
. With such sense of rapture 
At the wealth of capture, 
Prodigal «s sunbeams where the wavelets toy, 
I langh at Time and trial, 
And on his sunny dial 
Turn back the creeping shadows and feel I’m 
yet a boy. 
Ill. 
Come hither, little maiden, 
With wicker basket laden; 
And thou, oh peasant urchin, with cheeks lik 
dawning day ; 
We'll all go forth together, 
Free as the wind and weather, 
And pluck the luscious blackberries that ripen 
by the way; 
You of the world unweeting, 
I from the world retreating, 
To taste a simple pleasure, and prize it while 


may! 
I may Cuartes Mackay. 
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THE GREAT PRIZE-FIGHT. 

| dered: doubt the leading event of last 
week—to a large mass of the people of New 

York, and the other large cities—was the prize- 
fight which took place between Morrissey and 
Heenan not far from the city of Buffalo. Oth- 
er events there were, of no small imnport—con- 
gressional nominations, speeches of political as- 
pirants, début of Mademoiselle Piccolomini, the 
success of Miles Standish, arrival of steamers 
from Europe, departure of war-vesscls for Par- 
aguay—but all of these were overshadowed and 
swallowed up by the great boxing-match at Long 
Point. On Thursday, especially, there was no- 
thing heard of—up town, down town, and in 
the country—but the great prize-fight, and the 
wonderful skill and science, and luck and pluck, 
and gentleness and behavior generally, of Mor- 
rissey and his antagonist, the Benicia Boy. 

The popularity of prize-fighting as a news- 
paper topic is unquestionable. ‘The best au- 
thority pronounces that a report of a prize-fight 
will sell a newspaper more widely than the news 
of a Presidential eicction, or of the loss of a 
steamer like the Arctic. On Wednesday after- 
noon, men of hich social standing met each 
other with the invariable remark, ‘ Any thing 
from Buffilo?” On Thursday morning, the 
rush for the paper which happened to contain 
the only report of the fight was frantic. Cop- 
ies were in demand at a shilling a piece, and at 
1) A.M., in some parts, as the financial reporters 
would say, the market for //eralds was buoyant 
ata quarter. ‘The prize-fight was, we venture 
to assert, the only topic discussed that morning 
in hank-parlors, connting-rooms, and offices gen- 
erally throughout this city—to say nothing of 
bar-rooms, and places of like character. What 
are we to infer? That the brutal element in 
our nature is simply vailed over by social habits, 
but that it will tear away the vail under ade- 
quate provocation ? Is there a Bank President 
in New York who could resist being present at 
a bull-tght if he thought nobody would recog- 
nize him ? . 

The best joke, decidedly, about the fight has 
been the classification of the combatants ace 


cording to political belief and national affinity. 
Thus we have been told that one of them is a 
Republican, the other a Democrat. It is tonch- 
ing to think that Mr. Morrissey had politics in 
his eye when he planted his left on the nob 
of Heenan; who, in like manner, thought of 





“the Union,” and the shocking designs of 
the Aboliticnists, as he let fly his right and 
drew the ruby from the nose of Morrissey. 
Such views enn ble the Again, we are 
notijied that Morriss:y represented the for- 
eign element, while Heenan typified the Na- 
tive American bruiser. Both, we believe, are 
Irishmen, if not by birth, at least by descent, 
education, name, and affinity. The poignant 
chagrin which true patriots must feel on hear- 
ing of the defeat of the Native American cham- 
pion is mitigated by the reflection that, in this 
case, the nativity of our native American was 
probably Cork or Limerick. But, after all, in 
the present condition of the intellectual labor 
market, who would expect a native of Massa- 
chusetts or Virginia to earn his living by prize- 
fighting ? 


TELEGRAPHIC CENTRES. 

Tur world has always had its great centres 
of thought and action. Power of mind, power 
of political and social progress, every power es- 
sential to civilization has concentrated in them, 
The pioneers of every age have gone out from 
them. 

It must be so in the very nature of things. 
Not more necessary is such a central organ as 
the heart in the body, senJling the vital current 
to the extremities and keeping all parts warm 
and healthful, than are such centres of intellect 
and business for the life and vigor of humanity. 
Concentration is a social instinct. Society 
never grows without developing its full force. 
Men in mass are as true to it as they are in in- 
dividual existence to the law of self-preserva- 
tion. It has never failed to show itself. And 
in modern ages it has exhibited itself on the 
broadest scale and with the utmost intensity. 
A few places make the world. They are seats 
of yast power—thrones of authority—sources of 
motion and activity to multitudes living remote- 
ly from them. Try their pulse, and you know 
how the hearts of nations are beating. If they 
are panicestrack, you can see pale faces and 
trembling joints a thousand miles distant. 

Statesmen were once jealous of this central- 
ization. Free-minded men, knowing how mass- 
es originate and convey excitement, were fear- 
ful of the ascendency of these centres. Some 
of our illustrious fathers were sensitive on this 
point. ‘They thought that liberty was safer in 
the fields than in the city; and above all other 
domestic dangers, they dreaded the aguregation 
of the multitude in the midst of acres of brick 
walls, But the alarm has not proved well 
founded. Our cities have grown immensely, 
but not at the expense of conservative wisdom 
and patriotic feelings. No, far from it. When- 
ever war has been threatened, they have been 
first to rally to the defense. Whenever domes- 
tic strife has been hottest, they have been most 
sensitive to ill results. Nor is this surprising. 
Great cities are the abodes of cultivated intel- 
lect, refined tastes, vast wealth. With all the 
crime and misery in them, the preponderating 
mind and the true numerical strength always 
have too much at stake to be fanatical and hot- 
blooded. Then, too, cities universalize the 
leading sentiments of the day. Like reflectors, 
they catch every ray of light that streams from 
any quarter of the globe and throw it over the 
who.e land. Moreover, they are mighty bonds 
of union, not only uniting the local interests of 
nations, but establishing common ties of broth- 
erhood and cementing the different races of 
men, 

Steamboats and railroads have contributed 
greatly to the growth of modern cities. More 
recently, telegraphs have put them in connec- 
tion with the country, and imparted a fresh im- 
pulse to business. Just now we have taken one 
step toward the consummation of a telegraph 
system fur the world. ‘The success of the At- 
lantic telegraph has demonstrated that any 
thing is practicable in this line of enterprise. 
Man has at his command a most convenient 
and easily managed agency, that anniliilates 
time and distance, that is equally adapted to 
land and water, that can go where he can not 
go and can work where he is utterly powerless, 
and that is as truthful and obedient to him as 
the oldest and best disciplined servant that exe- 
cutes his will. A new order of things must 
speedily grow up. ‘Trade and intercourse will 
adapt themselves to it as they did to steam nav- 
igation and railroad communication, and with 
much more striking results. There is every 
reason to believe that New York and London 
will be the leading centres of that telegraphic 
system fur the world, which will, ere long, be 
established. Three-fourths of the commerce of 
the world are now controlled by the two branch- 
es of the Anglo-Saxon race, but a vast exten- 
sion of this commerce must now take place, be- 
cause of the dispatch and certainty with which 
the operations of business may be conducted. 
The mind of this wonderful race, borne by light- 
ning around the globe, is in itself a sublime 
thought. But when we reflect that the daily 
condition of the world will report itself thr: ugh 
the far-reaching wires—that the seasons of all 
latitudes will be chronicled in their progress 
and variations—that the sugar-crop of Cuba, the 
coffee-crop of South America, the tea-growth of 
China, and all other mercantile interests, will 
be made known in their minutest aspects from 
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things into 


of human thought to compute the results. One 
fact is certain, viz., that immense business oper- 
ations cau go on much more safely; that trode 
wiil not be exposed to such sudden and vio- 
lent revulsions ; that the commercial transac- 
tions of men wiil be much more nearly con- 
formed to a recognized standard; and hence, 
that there will be a far greater degree of unity 
and sympathy in the practical relations of the 
different sections of the globe. New York and 
London—representing the commercial power of 
England and America—are destined to be the 
centres of the new economy of trade. Already 
they are the factors of a large part of the civ- 
ilized world; already their influence is more 
gigantic than any monarch’s. In amplitude of 
resources, in extent of connections, in facilities 
for distributing, these two cities have the as- 
They are withont rivals in all the 


cendency. 
Nothing 


elements of a vast commercial system. 
is wanting but telegray hic communication with 
the world; and so soen as this is secured New 
York and Lon ton wiil present a spectacle of 
pro-perity, of gran leur, of civilizing sway, that 
will form a new epoch even in the history of 
the brilliant imagination of the age. 

WHAT THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 

STATES ARE DRINKING. 

Last year’s revulsion seems to have produced 
some singular effee:s on the people of this coun- 
try. Here, in the metropolis, we hardly realize 
them. We sce constantly before us the evi- 
dences of a monetary plethora in Wall Street, 
and few of us remember that this very accumu- 
lation of specie here is an evidence of impover- 
ishment in other parts of the country. The fact 
is, of course, that the country suffers in propor- 
tion to the aggregation of the representative of 
value at the great financial centres, and that 
the best possible evidence of a commercial re- 
vival would be a dispersion of our specie hoard, 
and a tight money market here. Dut this, with 
money at three per cent., and an enormous 
specie reserve in the banks, city people seldom 
bear in mind. 

The truth is detected by an inquiry into the 
movement of the commercial staples. Let us 
take, for instance, the usual constituents of the 
morning and evening meal of every family 
throughout the country—tea, coffee, and sugar. 
It can be shown by commercial statistics that, 
from being great tea-drinkers, the people of the 
United States have become, as a general rule, 
consumers of coffee, and that they are now, in 
the Northern and Western States, drinking their 
coffee without sugar. 

For the past six or eight months at least, the 
sales of imported teas at this port (which is the 
type of all the ports) have been unusually small, 
and the prices ruinous to the importer. Just 
hefore the revulsion of last year teas—having 
been imported in excess—were selling at a se- 
vere loss. ‘The war with China suddenly im- 
parted vitality to the market. There was a 
possibility that our supply of tea might be cut 
off for years, and the price rose, in a very short 
space of timé, to a point which left a profit on 
the importation. But what happened? Peo- 
ple, throughout the country, were poor, and 
sought toretrench. As if by concert with each 
other, families throughout the North and West 
began to dispense with tea—at the advance in 
price—and in many cases to adopt coffee as a 
substitute. ‘This was only discovered when the 
great tea houses, which had been holding their 
cargoes throughout the long depression of 1856-7, 
attempted to realize on them at the advance in 
value. They found it impossible. Nobody want- 
ed tea. At first it was understood that the dull- 
ness of the market was the result of the revul- 
sion, and the holders, arguing that, as the stock 
on hand in the interior must necessarily be very 
low, people would be sure to come forward to 
buy in a short while, resolved to hold on for 
better prices. The spring and summer of 1858 
From time to time the pulse of the 
market was felt by auction sales. No advance 
worth mentioning was realized. The stock of 
tea in the interior must have been exhausted 
long since, and yet at the present moment the 
demand is so small that teas are actually selling 
in this market at 40 and 50 per cent. loss on 
the cost of importation. In a word, a people 
who are in the habit of importing and consum- 
ing annually over 20,000,000 Ibs. of tea, have 
been content this year with one fourth of that 
amount. Tea-drinking for the present has al- 
most ceased. 

On the other hand, coffee has been in steady 
demand throughout the year. It soon recov- 
ered from the depression caused by the finan- 
cial crisis, aud has been active, at a fair price, 
almost ever since. ‘lhe importers of coffee are 
almost the only merchants who have done well 


] assed. 


this year. 

But sugar, like tea, has been abandoned. It 
will be rememtered that the sugar dealers of 
this and the other ports contrived, in 1857, to 
raise the price very considerably—so much as 
to drive purchasers out of the market. The 
crisis came, and the combination failed. Prices 
fell. The enormous losses of prominent sugar 
importers were a common theme of remark. 
After the depression of the winter months the 








holders of sugar comforted themselves with the 
assurance that, as sugar was a necessary of life, 
and as the stock held in the country was very 
the revive, ‘ 
their brethren of the tea-market, they waited 
for better times. They never came. Spring 
and summer elapsed without revival in sugar. 
The country grocers did not want any. Even 
the city grocers only bought ‘from hand to 
mouth.” The stock on hand went down, but, 
contrary to all experience, prices did not go up. 
For the past three months less sugar has been 
sold to the trade than was ever known daring 
the like period before. At the present time the 
stock on hand is so small that any sudden de- 
mand would cause the price to rise a hundred 
per cent.; and before the next erop came in, 
the market might be altogether cleaned out. 
Yet, even now, the price is steadily declining. 

These curious phenomena can only be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that the people of the 
United States, as a whole, have given up tea- 
drinking, and are taking their coffee without 
sugar. 


market would soon Like 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ CONVENTION AT 
BRUSSELS. 

Severar hundred gentlemen met together 
at Brussels, on 27th September, and organized 
themselves into a Convention which they seem 
to have called the ** Congress of Literary and 
Artistic property.” The object of the Conven- 
tion was declared to be the reform of the copy- 
right laws in force in Europe, and the establishes 
ment of a uniform law for the protection of lit- 
erature and art. It was s ipposed, in this coun. 
try, that the bulk of the members of the Con. 
gress would be authors and artists. It seems, 
however, that M. Scribe, the dramatist, was 
the only French author of note who was pres- 
ent; that English Literature was represented by 
Mr. Robert Bell, who is said to be a dramatic 
author; and English Art by Mr. Knight, of the 
Royal Academy. Of the three hundred mem- 
bers present, all but a score or so were either 
booksellers, publishers, or lawyers retained by 
prominent bookseliing houses, 

The first question taken up by the Congress 
was the nature of the right of property enjoyed 
by an author in his works. This topie was fully 
and thorouzhly discussed, and the Congress at 
last concluded to yield the point for which au- 
thors have so long contended, and to limit the 
right of property, in a book or work of art, to a 
period extending fifty years after the author's 
death. The next important question dealt with 
was the subject of duties and postages on books: 
these the Congress naturally adjudged to be 
impolitic. The only other noteworthy matter 
which the Congress scems to have decided is 
handled in the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

**That all formalities which fetter booksell- 
ing be completely suppressed.” 

Whether such reforms as are here proposed 
are calculated to benefit authors and artists 
seems to be a matter of some uncertainty— 
though, if the governments of Europe can be 
persuaded to act upon them, they may prove 
advantageous to publishers and booksellers. 

The Siécle, one of the most able of the Paris 
journals, does not think much of the labors of 
the Congress. It says: 

“ Literary property, such as it has been understood by 
the Congress, no longer merits the name, since the essen 
tial character of it (duration) has been refused. Wher- 
ever it was necessary to throw light on a subject the Con- 
gress enveloped every thing in clouds of obscurity. It ia 
also to be observed that when it adopted a wise resolu- 
tion it applied to a fact already accomplished, and which 
formed part of our laws. Decidedly, if a Belgian poet 
were to undertake to sing the labors of the Congress, it 
would be difficult for him to compare them to those of 
Hercules. There has been nothing changed in the ques- 
tion of literary property by the Congress of Brussels; 
all that has taken place has been some speeches and a 
banquet.” 

If European literature and art have no better 
protectors than such ‘‘ congresses,” they ought 
to command the respectful sympathy of a gen- 
erous world. 

















MADEMOISELLE PICCOLOMINI. 


Wr devote a considerable portion of our 
space this week to a portrait and biography of 
Mademoiselle Piccolomini, the famous singer 
who appeared last week at the Academy of 
Music. She is to be followed by Joanna Wag- 
ner, than whom, perhaps, there never lived a 
greater artist. 

The remark we wish to make on the appear- 
ance of these gifted singers in this country has 
reference to the development of extravagance, 
if such a word can be used in regard to the 
gratification of mu-ical taste. 

A few years ago the people of New York 
were glad to go to hear any fourth or fift!-rate 
singing melodies from po; ular operas at a con- 
cert. Now nothins will “take,” in this me- 
tropolis, but the greatest stars of Europe—and 
these stars, in a profusion which would be cun- 
sidered very liberal in a London or Paris man- 
ay No expense is too great for opera man- 
agers or opera goers. It may be safely said 
that, in one way and another, more money is 
spent on the gratification of the taste for oper- 
atic performances in New York than in any city 
of the Old World. 
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It is so with other luxuries. Much has been 
said about the want of a hereditary class of 
wealthy people here. But if we had dakes and 
lords by the hundred, it is doubtful whether we 
should spend more than we do for costiy sing- 

, fine pictures, expensive works of art, gor 
geous books, and grand houses. T.ondon and 
Paris, in comparison with New York, are care- 
ful and even nigsardly. 


THE 


THE MARTIN. 

Ir the recent days were not the Indian summer, 
the Indian summer is supplanted by a rival quit 
as lovely and bewitching. It has been perfectly 
Piccolomini weather—provided you ferget the au- 
tumn. So bright, so ft, the 
atmosphere has lain upon the earth like a warm 
flush upon a hectic check! Disease has been for- 
gotten in beauty, and Death in splendor. It was 
too fair to last, yet it lasted ; and those of us who 
secretly believe that the Indian summer comes in 
November are already forecasting delicht. 

Then scarcely will the regular cld Indian sum- 
mer have gone before Thanks 


> ¢ 
Sith 


LOUNS 


SUMMER OF SsT. 





vay, SO sweet, so § 








siving will be com- 
ing in, escorted by a procession of pumpkins, and 
trumpeted by turkeys. Then Father 
Christmas, locks, will pasa us on to 
the New Year, and snow-l “i ls and J 
e spring. », like 
ym h idlind to cape 


gobbling 
with snowy 
nuary thaws 
sailors that skirt 


and 


bein to presi 
a continent stretching fr 





bay, we mariners of time sweep from one point of 
beauty to another, and circumnavigate the year. 
— <- _ 
THE PICCOLOMINIL 
Sur came, and smiled, and conquered. The 


curtain rose before a vast assembly crowding the 


most striking opera-house in the world — every 


place filled, and every eye expectant. The slow, 
unmeaning, and low sounds of the introduction 
ended. <A scene of lights and re aa and splen- 


dor succecded. There was a doul tful murmur of 

xpectation, and then asmall, plump, rosy, radiant, 
refined ficure alvanced tothe footlichts, was greet- 
ed with solid, hearty — 1use—but with no enthu- 
siasm—bowed and smiled, smiled and bowed, until 
every body saw that the personal charm of the 
new Prima Donna had not been exaggerated, and 
then the play proceeded. 

Lt Travitta is the poorest and most degenerate 
of all operas, and vet it is the one best adapted for 
the peculiar talent of Piccolomini. When the cur- 
tain fell upon the first act, and she was warmly 
recalled to be applauded and caressed with admir- 
ing eyes, and showered with bouquets, which she 
rathered in her arms, and gracefully smiling and 
bending with unaffected enjoyment of the triump sh 
of the moment, it was clear that in Piccolomini we 








had a lovely woman with a dram atic talent as 
fresh and flexible as her sweet, soft, i 
who could not sing very +killfully, but ar mu- 


sical declamation and acting were so harmonious 
that the effect of the whole was delightful. 

When the drop fell upon the sec ond act it was 
clear that her voice had a tearful pathos, a natu- 
ral plaintiveness rather than passion, which went 
straizht to the heart, and gave it a pleasure like 
that of the best private singing of ballads by twi- 
light fires and by sweet domestic voices. Through 
the last act—which is the most disgusting and 
dreary of any act in any opera—there was the same 
persuasive tenderness, never reaching the heights 
of great passion, but sweet and simple and beauti- 
ful. 

It was, upon the whole, a singularly complete 
and harmonious performance. It was all in the 
same key, all in exquisite keeping Other singers 
are more effe-tive in certain points and passages, 
which are followed by dead, indifferent intervals. 
But Piccolomini’s is the most even, uniform, and 
proportioned performance of any that we have ever 
upon the operatic stage, excepting Jenny 
Lind’s. It is never great, but always good. 

We say that La 7’ruviatt is admirably adapted 
to her power, because, as she is not a good vocal- 
ist, but declaims rather than sings, using her vuice 
merely to shade and color the libretto, as it were, 
she would appear best in an opera which was a long 
musical declamation rather than in one which bub- 
bled over with distinct melodies and songs, as in 
operas which are dependent upon the singing and 
not the acting. La 7’ravia‘a is a play set to mu- 
sic, La Somnanbula is a story told im a series of 
We do not say which is most truly an op- 
era, because an opera is a very vague affair, Mod- 
ern taste sets, now at least, to the former. 

Charming, sweet, fresh, lovely, smiling, joyous 
Piccolomini! The audience acknowledged the kind 
and degree of the spell. It was nothing grand, no- 
thing imposing or impressive; it was not a great 
artist, or singer, or woman ; but it was a delight- 
ful little lady. Nobody was thrilled, nor did any 
gust of enthusiasm sweep the audience; and when 
all was over, instead of a burst of acclamation, as 
at the end of operas in which the composer's object 
has been musical effect and not a dramatic situa- 
tion, and in which, consequently, the last scene is 
generally the culmination of musical interest and 

skill—instead of this there was a quiet sense of 
pleasure in a very agreeable evening, made a little 
restless by uncertainty and expectation both on 
the stage and in the house, 

But who is not glad to know that the d: Avs are 
come in which we are not to sit at the second ta- 
b le and eat the feast cold after E surope has gorged 
itself, but that we are to have the « singing birds i in 
their prime, and the roses in the bud! 


seen 





songs. 


ee 
TIE PROUD Day. 

Tne profound excitement is over, The long 
expectation is past, and the event which honors 
the century and the country is accomplished. Ey- 
ery man may now feel prouder of his manhood, 
and rejoice to see that in an event so truly y inspir- 








| 





ing and noble his fellow-citizens have felt an in- 
terest, which e-sentially relined and 
humane are the popular sympathes and the in- 
stinets of the pu lic. No wonder the telegraph 
toiled to throw the least circumstance into the full- 
est light. No wonder the newspapers—those rev- 


erend conservators of public morals, 


shows how 


those sincere 
those independent inter- 
preters of the popular sentiment, 


rewth”’ 


advocates of ju t causes, 
seeking 


reports in dou 


only the 


iulished the le-lead- 


with impos heads worthy the 
1. 
essful workin of the Atlantic 
rate, ner a Paci raliway com. 
ifety of the remaincer of the Aus- 
Ps, her lo ile 5 5 ttlement of the 
b , hor a new invention, nor the 
discovery poet or philosopher, or of a 
new island or continent, or of some boon to the 


race by which pain may be lessened or crime di- 
minished—not at all, not at all. Such trumpery 
events we leave to dull aldermen, ministers, pro- 
fessional philanthropists, old women, and reli 
Jhat’s a spoony kind of thing, that 
llere is game worthy 


vicus 





VSpapers, 
no gentleman has time for. 
the mettle of a man. 

The great event over which public interest has 
been hanging, and after which it breathes more 
freely with noble pride is, that “* leenan came up 
staggering and looked pitiful, the fight Le en- 
tirely out of him from Morrissey’s severe hitting 
in the latter part of the fight. He was hardly 
able to stand up; and when Morrissey went up to 
him bis guard went 





down, and Morrissey hit him 








a very severe blow on the jugular, which knocked 
him out of time, and he fell on his face, Mor y |} 
stepping away from him. Both Heenan and Mor- | 
rissey were very badly cut, and had to be brought 
away on | wath 

It is delightful to know that the due celebration 
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} troubadour, who conquers by pure music—that of 
the dramatist, who shakes with terror—that of the 
epic bard, who commands by descriptive power— 
are all genuine, natur: il, and human; yet ** every 

| good song is quite different from every other. 
It is singular that the most schol uly and elab- 

orate of our poets, whose genius has seemed to 
many too much in love with literature, should be 
the one who has sung the most national of our 

S. Reena iy ‘ The Song of Hiawatha,” 

} and ** The Court-hip of Miles Standish,” 

ly Americ in; and vet they have the 

and are entirely free from that sense of 


barrenness and commonplace which so many se- 








song 





are pure- 


1 
nhameic 


£8 po- 


| " . 

| cretly feel be inseparable from poetry that 
treats of home Longfellow touches the actual 
facts of our history, as Tennyson the long, level 


fens and common landscape of England, with the 
essential charm of poetry. His genius goes to the 
shores of Acadie, and muses upon that exquisitely 
bitter episode of history: the world follows ; and 
whenever the school-boy reads of it his mind will 
rise into the realm of Leauty and love the poet 
has created about it; as, when he reads of the 
stern, grim men who stepped upon the rock at 
Plymouth, he will remember at the same moment 
the lily and the rose which the poet has found there, 
and tosses to us in the new volume. 
* But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part: 

nd clear, 

h many a heart, 





Like the river swift a 
Flows his song throug 


as he sings of Oliver Basselin. 








it thls ahaa not to end here. 
tlemen in Wall Sireet and elsewhere—w! 
so profoundly pained by the atrocities upon 
k of a law 


ious event is 
10 have 


been 


Sepoy Island, who could not Lear to thin 
bein s set aside, and, above all, 
cr ving r inhumat lity of the S :povs— 
reception for the Hon. John iissey which shall 
le worthy of that companion, if not friend, of the 
late lamented William Vocle, whom the city bur- 
ied with stately obsequies, worthy, also, of the 
great and glorious event in whick he has distin- 
guished himself, and of the profound interest mani- 
fested in its issue by the public aforesaid. 

The friends of true courage, of manliness, and 
simple worth—all who believe that the duty of men 
who enjoy means and leisure, )portunities 
of education, is to promote a high pubiic interest 
in manly and honorable | d who wish, 
by showing in w sted, to 

ambition of the working men of th 
iily in Wall Sireet 


ean ovation which shall express the pric 


who shuddered at the 
are preparing a 


Mor 


and o; 


irsuits, an 


at subjects they are inter 
stimulate the 
] 


country, meet a 
to prepar 


and its purlieus 


and satisfaction of gentlemen in the distinguishe 
public career of the Hon. John Morrissey. 
—_ = 
TO VICTORIA REGINA. 


A 8UDppEN summer-lightning flash! revealing 
A.l cioud-land, gleaming in the 
And on the dim horizon slowly 


In forms of ghostly beauty, still and white! 








Throngh the blank darkness snow 

Wild magie lights and tender shy 

From glacier caves come foam-wreathed catarac 
ing, 


y peaks are flushin 


lows play; 








ts ru 





And Alpine realms dart instant into day. 
Thus have Cine ayer’ 4 i ~ flashes for me lighted 
The future, dark with mist-wreaths, vague and wild, 


yet be night ed, 
piled, 


And shown me giery, where ‘Le 


Saw but a gloom of toppling sterm-clouus 


New vistas open—labyrinths of beauty— 
right spiritual giimpses—-angel fornia— 

And more—the higher heaven of love and duty, 
Where h our earthly storms, 





quiet stars outwatc 


Pure, piercing lightnings! beautiful in terror! 
Before whose glance the false and foul are driven, 
Flood all my heart! till cleansed from every error, 
It breathes the air of stainless summer heaven! 
0. L. TR. 





NigutTineaLs House 
a 

TUE NEW POEM. 
p’AUVERGNE, one of the old trouba- 
dours, says, ** Every good song is quite different 
from every other all songs which did not 
directiy treat of love were called by them 
or the squires igs themselves. As 
the songs themselves had this difference of rank, 
so had the singers. ‘The troubadour—trov store, or 
troveur—was the poet, who found, invented, created 
the poem; the jongleurs were the minstrels, who 
sang the song in pubdic. 

Who is not reminded of these things by the cir- 
cumstances that attend the new poem of Long- 
fellows? The Saturday evening of its publica- 
tion restored to Boston a pleasure which we have 
thought went out with chivalry, or survived only 
in the eternal Middle Age of Eastern citics. The 
jorgleur sang once more a song which he had not 
composed and his audience had never beard, And 
so charmed were they, so successful was the en- 
terprise, that new jo g/eurs arise in every part of 
the country, and happy throngs sit delighted to 
hear how 
**In the old colony days, in Plymouth, the land of the 

Pilgrims, 

To and fro in a room of his simple and primitive 

dwelling, 

Clad in doublet and hose, 

leather, 

Strode, with a martial air, Miles Standish, the Puritan 

captain.” 


PiIErRE 





> and 
serveutes, 


of son es, not sor 


and boots of Cordovan 


Hearing the long roll of musical story they sit 
delighted and touched, like Arabs by the fire in 
the desert, or Syrians at the café in Damascus, 
listening to the deeds of Antar the hero, 

For all men are at heart the same, and to that 
heart every poet sings. The grace, the melody, 
the tenderness, the pathos, the cheerfulness which 





inspire, and soothe, and charm—the spell of the 


What a beautiful service it is to compel us to re- 
flect upon all the soft and gentle spots in those 
tough hearts—to think of the simple feelings that 
wayed and rang in the lives of the old Puritans as 
the slim, bowing grain whispered in the grave- 
yvard—in God's Acre—on the hill above Plymouth! 
rhe poet has opened a window looking tothe warm 
south, and a ray of tender light streams in and 


softens the fuce of the portrait that was so stern, 

As, walking with an artist through a pleasant 
couniry, we find a picturesquene 's of which we had 
not dreamed, so readin history with a poet we are 
amazed at the passages of beauty which had es- 
caped our duller eyes. For the poet is the seer as 
well as the sayer. 

It is no wonder that so beautiful a poem should 
draw new readers into the public field. The trou- 
badour Longfellow is happy in his 7 ng eurs ; and we 
notice that Miss Virginia Vaughan, a young lady 
whom private report most warmly praises, is to 
make her first public appearance on Thursday 
evening at Dodworth’s rooms as a reader of ** lhe 
Courtship of Miles Standish.”’ Let us hasten to 
hear from a fresh womanly voice the old, old story, 
new ly told, of 


* Love immo:tal and young in the endless succession of 
lovers,” 
———— 
MORE “SENTENCES.” 
Trespa love, like a fox, is often caught in a trap 
Portry.—When emotion finds utterance, 


WRITING 


ri to the impassioned thought like 





b vords epring 
particles to a magnet. 

It is a modest act and a pretty thought—that of the 
feru-leaf hiding its flower 

The new snow of the morning is often heard at evening 
in the brook, 

When humor titillates the nerves, langhter is born; 
when sorrow presses them, tears are brought. 

Dat am a f.lin’ paw, as Congo said when the cat 
scratched him. 

A Farr SLanper.—The girl who undertook to write 
amanuensis could never get beyond a-man—. 

Lovers are galvanic batteries in connection, They 
who meddle with the wires are apt to get shocked. (A 
shocking pun.) 
has a curiosity—a man who talks 
as such he is Tnorgav. 


American literature 
poetry with a prose-pen : 
~‘* Those are the camels, my son." 
with their backs up!" 


MATRON. 
Bory.—* Oh! 
Not he who can agi- 
but he who 


The heart is a well of emotion 


tate its surface most is the preater master, 
reaches deepest, waking the sweetest ecstasy. Thus 
Wordsworth, Hood, Bront@® Labor, and talent, and 


learning, must all succumb to the quiet reachings f the 
heart by simple men in earnest. 
iabiaiinncsiiipalllliigenenion 
THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 


“New Yorn, October, 1958. 





“ Dear Lovxoern,—My attention has been called to a 
‘ criticism’ upon my ‘criticism,’ signed *¢ itsdawa.’ Your 
correspondent rejoices in a most musical name (a lady, I 
suppose), and is quite witty at my expense. However, 
as she has attacked me, she must not complain if I ac- 
cept your proffer to ‘fight my own battle,’ and prove 
that she has more wif than true critical taste. 

“ Otsdawa quotes my line, ‘I difer vith you, and wish 
to know if you support my difference,’ gnd asks, * Does 
he wish it to be understood that he differs with you, or 
that he differs from you? Again, she says, ‘And yet he 
asks whether you support his difference. What docs he 





mean Y* 

“If Otsdawa will permit me, I will state what T con- 
sider the true use and meaning of the verb ‘ differ’ and 
preposition ‘with’ in my sentence. To ‘differ’ means, 


as used by me, 1. To disagree, not to allow; 2. To con- 
tend, to be at variance, to dispute; all of which signifi- 
cations require the use of the preposition with, not rom. 
The substantive difference, in the sense of the verb dif- 
fer, means in my sentence disagreement, which dis- 
agreement I ask you, my Lounger, to support, sustain, 
or admit—of course, after due explanation and argument 
on my part, which I think I gave in my last note. 

“In support of my position I will adduce some of the 
most classic writers of the English language, for Ots- 


dawa's benefit: 


““*There are certain measures to be kept, which have 
a tendency rather to gain than to irritate those who diger 
with you in their sentiment-."—Appison. 

**’ Others difer with me about the truth and reality 
of these speculations.’ —CHEYNE. 

“* Here, uncontvolled, you may in judgment sit ; 

We'll never difer with a crowded pit.’ —lower. 

“These I might multiply many times but 
enough. Otsdawa would have me convey the meaning, 
or give me the option so to do, of separafen’ss, the being 
distinct from, ete., which would, in my sentence, have 
destroyed the sense I wished. 

**Men differ from brutes; the stars differ one from 


over; 





\ 


another, ete; but you and J, dear Lounger, differed with 
each other, Is Otsdawa satisfied now ? 

“With great modesty—in which, however, I must 
yield to your correspondent—I am, as ever, very truly 
yours, Tom CoLiins.” 





—‘‘ Jon,” who wrote to the Lounger lately hop- 
ing to unearth the remaining stanzas of a poem 
Which he imperfectly remembered, has found two 
comforters, “J, P. S.,” of Boston, and “ Yo 
Clerk,” of Augusta, Georgia, satisfy his wish as 
fullow6 : . 

“LU the thistle 
blooms, dies, and rots; 
Where the winter whiriwinds whistle 

All round the lots— 


p in Podunk, where 


**Lived the slickest 
Saw in your 
Ankle like 
Voice like a fife. 


life ; 


a blue beecl 


**As I sat by her a courtin’, 
Calm and sere 
With her apron she was sportin’, 


Checkered and clean. 


‘*Mingled was our hash together; 

All day we sat 

A chawin’ gum in “winter weather, 
Ilappy as fat. 





“Long I stuck to her like teasles, 
Summer and fall; 
But she went off with th 
Ankle and all," 


ec measles, 


“ Jonesaune, Sept., 1258, 
norr.—We have another little baby 





at our houwse—it is a dear lice girl! Don't it startle 
you Why, I am sure it did every body here; and, as 
uch a regular visitor, I felt as if you were an 

end, ry body isin ecetasics over the dear 

r! say it isso pretty and sosweet! And 

it is just on this point that I wish to write to you. For 
once in my life I wich to be convinced that I am wrong. 
“I wish you could just see the little darling! ‘To be 





sure sister has ano r one—a boy—that could call me 
aunt a/most by the time I took off pinafores; but thisisa 
girl, and, as a matter of course, she is to be a great belle, 
very pretty, and extravagantly plished, which 
causes my present uneasiness Now, when the little boy 
was born, I was not much surprised nor disappointed that 
he did look like other babies; but this little girl surely 
would surpass all others. I must confess that, for sev- 
eral hours, it was with g eat difliculty, and some doubt, 
that I could distinguish the child from the flannel wrap- 
per (why will mothers persist in wrapping their infants 
in red tlannel ?—the cor certainly, is not striking); 
nI did « iently to base an opinion 
ym, you can hardly imagine my horror to see the little 
inity looking for all the world like all other babies 








accol 





itrast 








whe icceed st 





that I had seen; the same scarlet complexion, ugly 
nose, an | doubtful colored but certainly squint eves, that 
were the distinguishing characteristics of Sal Simpkin's 
mother's fat, ugly baby. 

“Although I have not seen many new-born babies, I 
fear I have some misgivings about ‘our little baby,’ as 


we 80 affectionately call her; but its grandnia, for whom 
the child is named, confide ntly assures me that it is per- 


fectly beautiful; and as she is older, and seen more of 


them than I have, she onght to know better; and didn't 
the doctor say it was the finest child he ever saw, and 
he ought to know. To be sure he raid the same thing 


about Sal Simpkin's mother’s brat, and Nanev Jones's 
sister's too; but then he knew well enough he could not 
flatter our folks as he evidently did them, su you see I 
must, or rather ought, to give up to the opinions of older 
persons who are more capable of judging than I can pos- 
sibly be. 
. 








. . * . 

“T suggest that the little beauty (I will call her so, any- 
how !) is bow-legged; grandina replies that all babics ae 
so at first: if I hint tat the complexion is most too red 
to be becoming, she tells me all babies are so at first; if 
I don't like the shape of its nose, or object to the eurve 
of the chin, I am told that all babies are so at first 
(what horrid objects must all babies be at first, except 
ours!); but she points outin low many ways ‘our baby’ 
surpasses all others, and how very sweet it is all the while 
it lies perfectly listless, more like a bundle of cast-oif 
clothes than any thing else. 

“If I still persist in not seeing all these things, I am 
afraid you will think I am a very blind girl, or, what is 
worse, won't see. Won't you take it for granted that it 
is a very uncommon baby? I want every body to think 
so—and tell me your views about new-born babies. I 
have great confidence in your opinion, even though you 
beabachelor. Doconvince me that my fears are ground- 
less, and that our baby is what they say it is, I don't 
think I am skeptical about it, bus I shouldn't need if you 
show me that I am, ni Puss." 


—Did Miss ‘‘ Puss’’ ever read that story, in the 
old reading books, of the old workman who had 
been all round the world, and heard all the famous 
bells ringing their loudest pealg and sweetest 
chimes, but when he returned to the village where 
he was born, and in whose church-tower hung the 
first bell he had ever moulded, he heard its clear 
sweet voice calling to him in the twilight, and clasp- 
ing his hands, he sank down, weeping with pride, 
and melancholy, and remembrance? He had heard 
gran:ler bells, louder bells, more famous bells, but 
none so dear and touching as his own. 

“I've heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongnes would vibrate; 
But all their music 
Spoke naught like thine. 
“For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry, knelling 
Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 
—“O, L. R.” is dissatisfied with “ Visitor's” ex. 
planation of the President's neck, and suggests an- 
ore theory, which, if the Lounger dared to pub- 
lish, would procure his condemnation for High 





‘Treason. 


—Ortanxpo Preror wishes to know if the 
Lounger be a person or a myth. Why, Pegtop, 
if Danicl Lambert were but grass and the shadow 
of a shade, you should know that all Loungers are 


mere rubbish. 
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“OLD FATHER SAWYER.” 


Rev. Joun Sawyer, of Bangor, Maine~ 
who died on the 14th inst., aged oue hundred 
and three years five days—was perhaps the 
oldest minister in the United States. lle was 
familiarly called ‘Old Father Sawyer,” as he 
furnished a remarkable instance of physical and 
intellectual activity continued to a ‘* green old 
age.” New England is noted more than the 
other States for long-lived men; aud the na- 
tive place of Father Sawyer could hardly have 
been far from “ the land of steady habits.” 

Never until a few months before his death 
had he been laid upon the shelf by the failure 
of his natural powers either of mind or body. 
He was born in October, 1755, at Hebron, Con- 
necticut, to which place, three years ago, he 
returned from Bangor, when on the verge of 
his second century. The year of his birth was 
that of Braddock’s defeat. He was four years 
old when Wolfe fell at Quebec; twenty when 
the Declaration of Independence was signed ; 
and thirty-six at the Inauguration of General 
Washington. He voted at every Presidential 
election; and, as he said, ‘always voted right.” 
In his earlier years he served for a time in the 
army during the Revolution; and when asked, 
recently, if he knew that he had ever killed an 
enemy in war, he replied that ‘he didn’t know 
that he had ever actually shot one, but he had 
done his duty by shooting at them.” He would 
have received a pension from the Government 
as a Revolutionary soldier but from the fact 
that there were no living witnesses to offer the 
necessary testimony that he had served. 

He pursued collegiate studies at Dartmouth, 
and graduated at the age of thirty years, when 
he entered the profession of the ministry, in 
which he performed active service for more 
than seventy years. During the larger por- 
tion of this time he was a missionary in Maine, 
and about twenty years ago founded the pres- 
ent “ Bangor Theological Seminary.” 

His wife, Rebecca Hobart; of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, died in 1836, at the age of sev- 
enty-six. He had five children, only two of 
whom are still living. At the time of his death 
he had great-grandchildren as old as seven- 
teen. 

His visit to Hebron in 1855 was in compli- 
ance with a public invitation of the citizens of 
the town. In view of the approaching centen- 
nial anniversary of the old man’s birth-day 
they assembled in town-meeting, with Ex-Gov- 
ernor Peters, of Connecticut (himself a venera- 
ble men), as chairman, and by a unanimous 
vote extended to him the hospitalities of the 
place. He arrived on Friday, 8th June, from 
Boston, by way of Springfield and Hartford, on 
the same day. In the evening, immediately 
after his arrival, he was asked by one of the 
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committee if he was not greatly fatigued, and 
he replied, “‘ So far from being fatigued, I could 
now, if occasion required, stand and talk to a 
congregation for three quarters of an hour.” 
What makes this answer the more surprising 
is that Father Sawyer never went to Europe 
‘for the benefit of his health.” On the fol- 
lowing Sunday he preached in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Hebron, and, as a preliminary 
to the service, administered the ordinance of 
baptism to four children in an interesting and 
novel manner. It was a warm, fine day, and 
the ceremony was performed in the open air, 
on the green near the church. Father Saw- 
yer, in addressing the audience, mentioned that 
nearly a hundred years previous his father and 
mother had brought him, as an infant in their 
arms, to be baptized at that same spot. 

After remaining a few days at Hebron he 
paid a visit to this city, stopping while here at 
the house of his grandson, Mr. French, the pub- 
lisher. Shortly after his arrival a company of 
young ladies, from a female seminary in Brook- 
lyn, called in a body to see him. After rang- 
ing themselves in a circle in the parlor, with 
the old man in the centre, they sang several 
songs, to which he listened with great pleasure. 
When they concluded, he rose and said, ** Well, 
young ladies, you have sung to me; now I will 
sing to you,” and struck up the old hymn, 
** Blow ye the trumpet, blow!” which he sang 
from beginning to end with a clear voice, and 
without hesitation or apparent difficulty. Dur- 
ing his stay in this city Rev. Dr. Gardiner 
Spring called upon him. When Dr. Spring 
was an infant his father invited our patriarch 
—then in the vigor of manhood—to pay a visit 
to his house ; and Father Sawyer related to Dr. 
Spring that he had held him, when a babe, in 
his own arms! At the close of the interview 
Dr. Spring—himself fourscore years of age— 
advanced to the venerable man, and, kneeling 
down before him like a child, asked his bless- 
ing! 

On the return of Father Sawyer to Maine he 
attended the annual meeting of the ‘“ Maine 
General Conference of Congregational Church- 
es,” in whose proceedings he took part. Dur- 
ing the sessions one of the ministers—a man in 
the prime of middle life—came up to him and 
said, pleasantly, ‘“‘ Father Sawyer, when you 
die I want to preach your funeral sermon.” 
“Oh!” exclaimed the old man, promptly, ‘show 
do you kuow that you will live long enough?” 

In October of the same year, when his cen- 
tennial day came round, a public celebration 
of the event was held in Bangor. A large 
audience assembled, and the aged man, whose 
back was bending under the burden of a hun- 
dred years, made a clear, connected address, 
distinctly, and at times fervently uttered, and 
an hour and @ quarter in length; at the close of 
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which he seemed to be able to go on, with equal 
ease and vigor, an hour longer ! 


Of the many anecdotes that are told of ‘ Old | 


Father Sawyer” we have space only for one or 
two. After he had passed his eightieth year he 
was in the habit of going out on Saturdays from 
Bangor to preach in the neighboring towns and 
villages, returning home on Mondays, and he made 
a point of meeting these engagements through 
rain or shine. On one occasion, however, a vio- 
lent snow-storm having arisen, his friends at- 
tempted to persuade him not to go. At first he 
would not listen to them, but ordered up his horse 
and wagon, and set out. After going a short dis- 
tance, however, he was compelled to return; and 
on being asked, jocosely, ‘‘ why he didn’t go on?” 
he replied that “‘the weather was too bad fur the 
beast /” Only two or three years ago, when his 
grandson, who was about to take a drive with him, 
attempted to assist him into the chaise, the grand- 
father turned round and pushed him away, saying, 
“Now, don’t meddle!’ Still more recently, he 
was seen, on a summer morning, driving alone, be- 
fore sunrise, from Garland to Bangor ; and on be- 
ing accosted afterward by a young man, ‘ why he 
had got up so early ?” replied that ‘‘ he had butter 
to take to town, and it would have melted on the 
way if he had lain abed like young men.” 

Only a few months ago he made an address, an 
hour in length, to a Sunday-school in Bangor. It 
is somewhat remarkable that, though he had been 
a public speaker for seventy-five years, his voice 
should have been the last of his physical powers to 
show feebleness and decay. When he became an 


old man he had a desire to live a hundred years, | 
but after he attained the five score he had a desire | 


to die rather than to live; and for some time 
before his death he looked upon his end with all 
the cheerfulness with which a young man looks 
upon life. 


SSS 


GENERAL PAEZ, 


WE place on record on this page the portrait of 
one of the greatest heroes of South America, Gen- 
eral José A. Paez, the friend of Bolivar, and the 
liberator of Venezuela. His approaching depart- 
ure from this country for his own home, in com- 
pliance with the invitation of the Venezuelan Leg- 
islature, will render the publication opportune at 
the present time. 

General Paez was born about the year 1791, in 
the town of Araure, Barinas, in Venezuela. He 
was brought up as country boys are in that cattle 
region. At sixteen he was intrusted by his father 
with an order on a neighboring town for a sum of 
money. 
him. A shot from his pistol killed the nearest ; 





On his return home four robbers attacked | 


and the young man looked so fiercely at the sur- | 


vivors, and prepared to make such play with his 
sword, that they made theirescape. An undefined 
feeling of horror at the deed he had done filled the 
breast of the young Venezuelan; he had not the 
heart to return home, but fled to a neighboring cat- 
tle station, and entered the service of its proprie- 
tor. There the insurrectionary movement of 1810 
found him. His master joined the rebels; Paez 
followed the example, enlisting as a private sol- 
dier. The Government party were for the time 
successful; but, in 1813, Bolivar made his appear- 
ance on the frontier, and Paez and his friends raised 
a little army to join him. Again fate was against 
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moment, as he could not find his hat; to which the 
officer on duty brutally replied that he need give 
himself no trouble about his hat, as in a few min- 
utes he would have no head to wear it on. He 
was aetually at the place of execution when his 


him. ‘The insurrectionists were overcome, Paez 
was made prisoner, and sentenced to death. At 
the dead of night he and his comrades were marched 
out of their prison to the place of execution. Paez, 
on being summoned, begged the guard to wait a 


pardon, which his friends had extorted from the 
governor, was handed to the officer in command. 
A few months later, having again iavolved him- 
self with the revolutionaries, he was again arrested, 
and sentenced to death. This-time he broke out 
of his prison with the aid of his fellow-captives 
and made his way into the interior, where he raised 
a band of partisans, and carried on a guerri!la war- 
fare against the Spaniards. He was at this time 
the Marion of the Venezuelan War of Independence. 
For the next seven years Paez was the most 
prominent soldier and chief in Venezuela. In 1816, 
when he was barely twenty-five years of age, he 
was chosen military chief of the revolutionary par- 
ty, and during the long and trying period which 
elapsed before the Spaniards were overthrown, he 
was the centre round which the true patriote of 
Venezuela gathered. For several years the fate 
of the revolutionary party hung in the balance. 
Paez was obliged to receive in his camp, to clothe, 
and to feed hundreds of brave men who had been 
driven from their homes by the Spanish soldiery ; 
how he kept them alive and together the Spanish 
officers could not imagine. Atlength Bolivar had 
been successful at home, and was able to afford 
substantial aid to Venezuela. His first proposition 
—which was based on no selfish motives, but on 
the broadest views of public policy —was that Paez 
should acknowledge his authority ; this the great- 
hearted Venezuelan, with very rare disinterested- 
ness, at once did; and both together prepared to 
resist the Spaniards. They received their reward 
at the battle of Carabobo, in 1821, when the Span- 
ish authority was finally overthrown in Venezuela. 
Paez was left to finish the war, which he did in 
a manner that elicited the applause of soldiers 


| throughout the world. 


During the existence of the Colombian Con- 
federacy Paez voluntarily occupied a secondary 
position; at the dissolution of that nationality he 
took the lead in assembling the Congress of Vene- 
zuela. In 1830 he was chosen chief of the State 
of Venezuela; and under his auspices a republican 
constitution, modeled on the constitutions of our 
Northern States, was adopted and put in force. 
In 1831 the Monagas made their first attempt to 
subvert the Government, but were promptly put 
down by Paez. In 1835 his term as President 
ended ; he declined a re-election, and Doctor José 
M. Vargas was elected. The Monagas family re- 


| belled again, were again put down by Paez, whe 


was invested with dictatorial authority for the pur- 
pose by the Congress, and were graciously par- 
doned for the second time. 

From 18389 to 1843 General Pacz was again 
President of Venezuela. Under his administra- 
tion the finances and commerce of that State flour- 
ished admirably ; all the debt was paid off, and a 
surplus of €3,000,000 left in the treasury. Refue- 
ing a re-election, he again retired to private life in 
1813. An attempt was made to renominate him 
in 1847, but he resolutely refused to accept office 
again; and, conceiving that the ambition of the 
Monagas family would never rest quiet till one of 
the two brothers had attained the chief magistracy, 
he prevailed upon his friends to run José T. Mona- 
gas for President. He was elected. But, like 
Louis Napoleon, he no sooner found himself in 
power than he began to subvert the Constitution, 


| suspended the authority of the Jaws, misapplied 


the public money, and ended by sending a file of 
soldiers into the legislative halls to shoot and bay- 
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onet the members of the Venezuelan Congress. 
Thus. amidst bloo ishe:! and rapine, was the Consti- 
tution of Venezuela overthrown. 

Paez did not submit, He raised a body of troops 
and endeavored to put down the usurper. But 
fortune was against him. After a long and ardu- 
ous struggle he was overpowered and made pris- 
oner. Monagas, who had so often experienced the 
clemency of Paez, had no pity for him in his old 
ag and misfortune. He immured him in an un- 
wholesome dungeon at San Antonio, and kept him 
there, apparently in the hope of his death, until 
the peremptory order of the Congress and the in- 
dignant outcry of the civilized world compelled 
him to set him free. He was banished for life. 
He came to this country, with some scanty means 
which had been saved from the general wreck, and 
has lived here ever since in honorable peace and 





exile. 

A few months since the common sense and pa- 
triotism of the Venezuelans revolted against the 
corrupt tyranny of the Monagas, A whole people 
rose against them and expelled them. With one 
cry Venezuela called for her old champion and 
father—the brave Paez. Congress met and passed 
resolutions inviting him to return. A deputation 
was ordered to proceed with the invitation to New 
York; two of its members were sons of the old 
hero. 

The deputation have discharged their function, 
General Paez is about to depart withthem, When 
he goes, the United States will contain one good 
and true man the less. 


THE EXPLOSION AT HAVANA. 

We give herewith an engraving of the fearful 
explosion which took place at Havana, Cuba, on 
29th ult. On that day, at 4.15 p.m., the Naval 
Powder Magazine, situated at the head of the har- 
bor, a little to the southward of Fort Atares, took 
fire, and 150,000 Ibs. of powder, 400 grenades, and 
400 Congreve rockets exploded, devastating the 
whole neighborhood, and causing a frightful loss 
of life. The total number of killed, including ne- 
groes and Asiatics, hus been estimated at 300, The 
correspondence of the /feruld contains full details, 
and we make the following extracts: 

“IT went to the scene of the disaster early next morn- 
ing. Such a total demolition of property I had seldom 
before seen. At that early hour there were several 
corpses shockingly mutilated still unburied. 

“IT could notice the body of a fine ox, with the yoke 
still on, which had been blown to the very edge of the 
water—a distance, I should say, of one hundred and fifty 
yards, 

* Very many habitations in this city sustained consid- 
erable injury by the explosion, and so much damage was 
caused by it at the gas-works that it is probable the city 
lamps will not be again lighted with gas for the ensuing 
two or three mofiths, because of the destruction of the 
largest of the gas reservoirs. The smaller ones can be 
repuired in a few days, and will suffice to light the dwell- 
ings and stores. 

“The bark S. W. Holbrook, Drinkwater master, was 
discharging lumber at no great distance from the explo- 
sion. Fortunately a large building stood between her 
and the magazine, or she would have sustained a good 
deal of damage. As it is her cabin is much injured, her 
captain was thrown down and his leg hurt considerably, 
while her second mate was blown off the deck into the 
water; but, fortunately, being able to swim, he only sus- 
tained an impromptu, but I should say an unpleasant, 
bath. 

**A loaded shell fell just outside the railway station at 

Regla; it did not explode, but was dug up and placed for 
security in a bucket of water. 

«One poor lady in the city absolutely died from fright. 

* 7 * * . . . 





“T have heard of a circumstance which proves that at 
least three days after the explosion there were some liv- 
ing wounded buried in the ruins. 

“On the Friday succeeding the explosion (which, you 
will remember, occurred on Wednesday, 29th ult.) a lit- 
tle dog was observed scratching at the stones, and whin- 
ing at a particular part of the ruins, The dog was rec- 
zed as having been the property of a carpenter who 
iployed at the ‘planters’ warehouses,’ which were 
being erected near the magazine at which the explosion 
took place, A thorough examination of that part of the 
ruins near which the little dog was scratching ensued, 
aud the master of the dog was fortunately disentombed, 
almest perishing with hunger, and with one of his legs 
dreadfully crushed.” 









TRAVEL NOTES IN BIBLE LANDS. 
No. XXXVI. 

LBergama, Ancient Pergamos.—Origin of Parchment.— 
Ruins of Churches and Palaces.—Holy Ground.—Ar- 
rival of an American Friend.—His sudden illness.— 
A noble Arab mare,—The last Hour.—He Dies, and is 
Buried. 





JERGAMA, ancient Pergamos, is not an unim- 
portaut town even now. In ancient days it was a 
great city. You, of course, remember that it was 
here that parchment was invented, which derived 
its name from the place. When Ptolemy forbade 
the export of papyrus from Egvpt, thinking there- 
by to stop the increase of the library of Pergamos, 
Eumenes caused books to be written on prepared 
sheepskins, which were called Carta Pergamena, 
and hence our modern word, 

The entire place abounds in splendid ruins. Pal- 
aces, theatres, and churches lie in desolate heaps, 
storks make their nests on the deserted towers 
he olt buildings. The amphitheatre is more 





rt {than that at Verona, and the flow of the 
river throu h it adds to its mijestic appearance, 

| i the cities of Asia Minor which were once 

‘Greek. i \eropolis is a high hill once amply 

1. ‘this was a point for which the Greeks 

took special care in selecting thesite of a 

i city, oo rebuiding and fortifving an eld one. 


The surrounding country is rich and fruitful. All 
the way from Thyatira the road has been through 
a luxuri int country, and even now this seems as 
if, In proper hands, it might become an opulent 
and powerful city, 

I need not describe its present appearance, The 
same desolation hangs over it that curses every 
Turkish town, Ground down with taxes the peo- 














ple receive but a tithe of the results of their labor, 
the land is owned by the wealthy, the products 
are absorbed by the government, and the modern 
inhabitants of Asia Minor become wandering and 
homeless tribes of robbers and murderers, 

But this, nevertheless, is holy ground. When 
I remember with what eurnest footsteps the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles trod this same soil, wich what 
prayerful hope he locked up at these hills, and to 
the sky above the hills whither his Lord and Mas- 
ter had gone, and which once, and only once, had 
opened above Damascus to reveal to him that Lord 
whom he had persecuted—when I remember that 
band of devoted old men who preached here the 
words of peace, words which sounded across the 
sea, and gathered strength and rolled in thunders 
to the Atlantic and the Arctic shores, until the 
world which had once scorned at length worshiped 
the Nazarene whom they preached—when I recall 
them, this soil becomes verily holy ground. 

It is Sabbath evening in Pergamos, where An- 
tipas was slain for the faith—a faith he held unto 
death, though Satan had his seat in the city. As 
we are accustomed, we have read the passages in 
the second chapter of the Apocalypse which refer 
to this Church of Pergamos, and we have imagined 
as well as we can the men of those days to whom 
John addressed his warning words. And then, 
gathering in my tent, we have talked of Sunday 
evenings at home, where the pine-trees make the 
evening breezes solemn and melodious. 

And now I see the gathering at the fireside, for 
the night-wind blows could, and a chill creeps over 
me even as I write. 1 would—I would to God I 
might to-night, before I sleep, breathe the soft air 
—vivlct-perftumed—that comes across my sisier’s 
grave. 

We were young together. She went early to 
the great assembly. Lo, I bave wandered far and 
long! I have scen Sinai, and have knelt at Cal- 
vary. I have beenat Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, 
Philadelphia, Thyatira, and here I sit, on a Sunday 
evening, at Pergamos, on the plains of Asia Minor, 
and the same stars that look down on me, the 
wanderer, look down on that small grave in the 
old church-yard. How different our fates on earth! 
When shall we meet again? .... 

The pleasure of our journey has been sadly in- 
terrupted since I commenced this letter, which I 
now finish a week later. During this week we 
have been staying at Pergamos, 

When I first came to the East, some years ago, 
I formed a most delightful acquaintance with an 

\merican gentleman who, like myself, was a wan- 
derer. We passed nearly a year together in the 
tioly Land, and then separated —he to go to India, 
I to remain in Cairo. I have frequently heard of 
him in my travels, and when we came through 
Smyrna I learned that he was expected there 
shortly. 

On Monday last he arrived at Pergamos with 
his tents and companions—Arabs—who have been 
with him for seven months among the ‘lurcomans 
of Asia Minor. He followed us instantly on hearing 
of our route, thinking to overtake us here. ‘The 
meeting was right joyful, and, as he had not been 
in Bergama, we decided to remain until Tuesday 
evening to give him opportunity to examine the 
city. 

He complained a little when he arrived, but did 
not appear to be seriously iil, and we had a deli- 
cious day together, talking over old times, and 
promising ourselves new adventures together. 

On Tuesday evening we sat all together in Miss 
Kate’s tent, until nearly midnight, when Mr. 
left first, bidding us good-night in a cheerful voice. 
I followed him within five minutes, and called at 
his tent as I passed on my way to my own. 

When [ came into the tent I found my friend 
lying on the ground, where he had fallen from the 
stool on which he had been seated while writing a 
few words in concluding a letter. 

I called loudly for assistance, and Sir Charles 
and Miss Grandison came with the servants. We 
lifted him to a bed and applied various restoratives, 
and after an hour of constant exertion we suc- 
ceeded in reviving animation, but it was impossi- 
ble to say that sense or understanding returned. 
Being without medical attendance, we were, of 





course, in a great strait, but we dispatched Selim | 


on our unfortunate friend’s favorite mare to seek 
aid at Smyrna. 
traordinary endurance of this noble animal, who 
seemed indeed to know the errand on which she 
went. The journey of ordinarily thirty hours was 


accomplished by Selim in ten, without resting ex- | 


cept one half hour at Magnesia. In the night of 
Wednesday and Thursday Doctor —, a skillful 
English physician of Smyrna, arrived, but the case 
was past his aid Jong before that. 

Mr. ——’s physical debility had been observed 
by all of us on his arrival. It was evident on 
Wednesday morning that he was sinking rapidly. 
Toward sunset he spoke, for the first time, but not 
with his reason, 

He talked of his friends in the East, especially 
of Achmed, his Bedouin companion and friend for 
many years, He seemed to think he was with him 
in various parts of the Arabian desert, if we could 
judge by the names he used, which we supposed 
to be of such places. 

At times he spoke only in Arabic, and then mostly 
of fumiliar places in which he and I had been to- 
gether; but when I addressed him in the sume lan- 
guage he did not appear to hear me. 

foward midnight be Legan to imagine himself 
near Jerusulom, and he now occasionally spoxe in 
Jialian, and in phrases that lcd us to believe that 
he thought himself aceon panied by a lady of whom 
I had occasionally heard him spe k in former times, 

At one o’clock on Thursday morning Loetor —— 
arrived. But he said our friend could not live two 
hours, and it proved even so. Achmed entered, and, 
bending over the bed, spoke some words in Arabic, 
to which, much to our surprise, Mr. —— replied in 
aclear voice. At that instant the mare neighed. 
He smiled, turned his face toward the tent door, 
and looked eagerly we thought, then closed his eyes. 
A mémient later he murmured, in a low yoice, 
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We calculated justly on the ex- | 
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**Lucia, mi Lucia,” and then, in clear English | up the reputation of the author. 


It is a story of 


tones, he said, “In white—in white—they shall | England and English family history, but its inci- 


walk in white!” and then he did not speak or move 
any more. 

I may be pardoned for adding that he was a brave 
man, a gallant friend, and one of whom this world 
Was not worthy. 

He lies buried under the walls of the old church 
of St. Theodore, where he will be found in the morn- 
ing when Ant.pas and Eumenes and every Chris- 
tian, Pagan, and Moslem of them all shali awake. 

‘To-morrow we leave for the mouth of the Sca- 
munder, on the Dardanelles, which we shall reach, 
if prospered, in about eight days, having accom- 
plished our object in seeing the cities of the Seven 
Churches. 


LITERARY. 

Tue Iltstory of tun Reticiovs Movement 
or THE Eigureentilt Cuxtury, CALLED Meri. 
ovism, by Abel Stevens, LL.D. New York: Carl- 
ton & Porter. The title of this work describes its 
purpose with rare felicity. It views Methodism, 
not as a sectarian interest, but as a religious move- 
ment, invigorating the Protestantisin of England 
and America, and creating the mul.iform activity 
of the Protestant Christianity of our day. In is 
breadth of view consists, as we conceive, th» sig- 
nal excellence of Dr. Stevens's treatment cf the 
subject. Histories of Methodism, by Methodist 
authors, have been usually limited in their scope 
to the interests of the religious bodies which they 
severally represent. Sotthey’s charming narra- 
tive is marred by his unfriendliness to the Wesley- 
an body, and his total inability to appreciate the 
motives of the leaders of the great revival. The 
recent work of Isuac Taylor, thouzh more philo- 
sophic than any which had preceded it, is yet af- 
fected by the theological bias of its author, Dr. 
Stevens aims to treat the history in‘a catholic 
spirit, and while tracing, with affectionate fond- 
ness, the career of the founders of Arminian Meth- 
odism, he dves ample justice to the transparent 
sincerity, fervid eloquence, and unparalieled labors 
ot Whitetield, the founder of Methodism in its Cal- 
vinistic forms. His style approaches the flexibil- 
ity and graphic power of Southey, while he applies 
philosophical analysis to his theme more happily 
and far more successfully than Isaac Taylor, In 
his view, Methodism belongs to universal Chris- 
tianity. By the relations of the Wesleys with the 
Moravians it is brought into connection with the 
purest forms of early Protestantism; while the coi- 
dial union subsisting between them and numerous 
Dissenting ministers and clergymen of the Churel 
of England demonstrates that the effort to reclaim 
the masses of Great Britain was by no means see- 
tarian in its origin or in the instruincuts wi 
employed. These facts of the history have given 
them by Dr. Stevens the prominenee which they 
may justly claim. 

‘The materials of the history of Methodism are 
ample, and possess a dramatic interest rarely found 
in the annals of the Church. ‘ihe leaders of the 
movement were in every way remarkable. Such 
men as John Wesley, the legislator, Charles Wes- 
ley, the lyric poet, and Whitetield, the almost in- 
spired orator—whose power over the cool Franklin 
and the philosophic Hume was as decided as his 
sway over the begrimed Kingswood colliers — 
would be reckoned rare characters in any period 
of time. Thi tield of action embraces England and 
America. ‘The amount of opposition encountered 
by the leaders, either from the elegantly learned, 
who stood aghast at such exhibitions of an earnest 
religious spirit, or from the rude rabble of the vil- 
lages of England, was sufficient to call forth their 
utmost energies, and to develop qualities of heroic 
endurance ; while the introduction of lay preachers 
—men directly from the people, and speaking in 
the homely, forcibie lan.uage of everyday lite— 
and the novelty of field-preaching, are symptoms 
of a fervent evangelism breaking away from the 
old methods of Church routine. ‘These varied ma- 
terials are managed by Dr. Stevens with masterly 
skill. His grouping is admirable. ‘The interest 
of the narrative never for a moment flags. Inci- 
dent follows incident in quick panoramic succes- 
sion; character is outlined with a few dexterous 
touches, or is portrayed in warm coloring, as in 
the account of Grimshaw, and the summing up of 
the life and labors of Whitetield. 

We have no hesitation in expressing our convic- 
tion that this work will become the standard his- 
tory of the subject. ‘ihe volume now before us 
traces the early life of the Wesleys in the Epworth 
parsonage ; their student-life at Oxford, where the 
club of pious reformers was organized ; their re- 
ligious development under the tuition of the Mo- 
ravians; their exclusion from the pulpits of the 
Establishment, foliowed by its necessary conse- 
quence, field-preaching, and closes with the death 
of Whitefield. The second and third volumes will 
embrace the subsequent progress of Methodism in 
England, and the fourth its history in America. 
Incidentally to the main purpose of the narrative, 
the volume before us pictures the condition and 
habits of the people of England during the last cen- 
tury, and presents an array of facts amply justify- 
ing the ardent yet irregular labors of the Wesleys 
and their coadjutors. We shall look for the sub- 
sequent por ions of the work with great interest. 

My Lavy Luptow, by Mrs, Gaskell, is the last 
new novel puiished by Harper & brothers in their 
li rary of seiect novels, Mrs, Gaskell has become 
as popular in America asin Englant., Her North 
and South, Mary Barton, and other stories of kn- 
glish factory life, are not only the choicest of their 
kint, but rank as among the most readable and 
admirable sketches of life and character tbat 
modern literature has produced. Manchester life 
1s portraye@ with a distinctness and a vividness 
that is said to have converted the most rigid peo- 
ple in Manchester into diligent novel-readers, and 
those who had denounced works of fiction as inven- 
tiotis of the devil were content to admit that, if all 
novels were like Mrs. Gaskell’s, novel-reading 


would not be a sin, My Lady Ludlow fully keeps 























dents reach the hearts of Americans with full force, 
and its characters are just such as Americane ap- 
preciate and enjoy. The main features of the 
novel illustrate Mrs. Gaskell’s peculiarly clear in- 
sight into the emotions of the human heart, and 
those emotions as evinced in the relative position: 
of the rich and the poor, the dependent and thy 
powerful, A charm, that can be appreciated by 
all who know what country social life means, over, 
hangs the whole story. Every man, woman, ai! 
child has individuality which is easily recognized 

The bock is altogether a delightful companion fo 

the fireside, and will be welcomed. 
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THE LATEST FROM UTAH. 

Tux Salt Lake mail to the 25:h of Septeraby eached 
St. Josephs, Missouri, on the 16th instant. Ev ry thing 
was quict in the Territory, and goed feelir z is reported 
to exist between the Mormons and the € zntiles. Busi. 
ness was bri-k at Salt Lake City. Trai is of goods and 
provisions were constantly arriving from California. The 
supply trains from the States were als» arriving in good 
condition and great numbers. Six'y had passed Fort 

sridger, and twenty were met on tue Sweetwater, and 
cight were north of the Platte ll the troops under 
General Johnston are consolidated ja one encampment. 
llis command, includirg employés, un:ber 7000 or 8000, 
About 4000 men were also at Fort \,ridger, under Colo- 
nel Cambrey. 
GENERAL WALKER RELDIVIVUS, 

The following dispatch comes by telegraph to the As 

sociated Press: 








Wasurneton, Saturday, October 23, 1858. 
It has already been announeed that ancther filibuster. 
ing expedition w ould soon start for Nicars a. The fol- 
lowing circular will give you particulars: 





“Mosize, October 10, 1859. 

“Sin —You are advised tht on the 10th day of No- 
vember next a vessel will leave this port for San Juan 
del Norte. She will take any passengers and freight that 
moy ofer for Nicaragua, It you or any persons in your 
neig ood desire to emigrate to Central America, 
please advise me of it as soon as possible, in order that 
passage may be secured for you and your companions. 
It will be well for you to arrive here three or four days 
previous to the departure. F 

** Your obedient servant, 
“WILLIAM WALErR." 

These circulars are printed in a neat form, on note 
paper, and have been sent to General Walker's special 
friends all over the country. 

OFFICIAL LIST OF THE PASSENGERS BY THE 

AUSTRIA, 

The official list of the passengers who were on board 
the burned steamer Austria, which was destroyed on the 
15th of September, has been received by the agents of 
the Hamburg Packet Company in this city. The list as 
now received exhibits as the number lost 153, saved 88, 

THE PRIZE-FIGHT, 

The great prize-fight between Morrissey and Heenan 
came off. as advertised, on 20th October, at Long Point 
Island, about seventy-tive miles from Buffalo. ‘The men, 
with their backers, had been in Buffalo for seme days; 
on 19th they left, in company with several hundred 
spectators, for the seene of battle. Several steamers had 
been chartered for the occasion, After the landing, 
ground was chosen for the fight, and staked out accord- 
ing to the rules of the rng. 

IN THE RING. 

The Clpper says: * At twenty minutes past one o'clock 
the Benicia Boy was the first to shy his castor into the 
ring, which he entered accompanied by his seconds, Aaron 
Jones and Johnny Mackey. He was received with im- 
mense applause. He sat down on a chair in one corner, 
placed for his accommodation. About four minutes aft. 
erward Morrissey issued from the Light-hcuse Cottage, 
some twenty yards distant, and, approaching the ropes, 
dropped in his bonnet. On entering the ring he shook 
hands cordially with Heenan and his seconds, and retired 
to the opposite corner, where he also sat down on achair 
placed there. 

** He also received an ovation of applause and cheer- 
ing, and from its intensity it was plainly perceptible that 
he had the larger share of sympathy from his more nu- 
merous friends. The arrangements for the coming fight 
were immediately proceeded with, by the appointment 
of Mr. Francis M‘*Cabe as umpire, on behalf of the Beni- 
cia Boy, and of Mr. William Mulligan on the part of Mor- 
rissey.” 












CHOICE OF AN UMPIRE. 

Some difficulty occurred in choosing an umpire. Sev- 
eral names were proposed and objected to. The Clipper 
adds: ** After this long delay, Mr. M‘*Cabe, on behalf of 
the Benicia Boy, proposed Professor Page, of Boston, as 
the referee, and this was acquiesced in by Morrissey's 
umpire. The other party, however, refused to have th: ir 
own nominee appointed, and a fresh delay took place. 
Mr. Morrissey now advanced into the centre of the ring, 
and, addressing the assemblage, said—* That it appeared 
to him, from the circumstance of s0 many per-ons having 
been proposed and rejected by the Benicia Boy's party, 
he, Morrissey, was satisfied that the other did not wish 
to fight. He himself had come there to fight, and would 
do so, and he therefore proposed the names of Messrs. 
Sandford, Beiral, Ottignon, and Page, to act as referves, 
conjoiutly.” 

* After the applause which greeted this proposition had 
subsided, the Lenicia Boy rose, and, addfessing the crowd, 
stated ‘That he also was equally desirous of fighting as 
Mr. Morrissey himself was, and that he personally would 
agree to any thing.’ Loud cheers arose at thismanly dec- 
laration of Mr. Heenan. 

“It was then agreed by the respective umpires that 
there should be two referees, Messrs. Louis Beiral and 
another well-known and highly respected sporting gen- 
tleman from New York, who should act conjointly. ‘This 
announcement was the signal of tremendous cheering, 
and the preparation of the two men's toilets then com- 
menced. Mr, J. Briggs, of New York, was unanimously 
agreed to as the timekeeper. 

“Precisely at twenty-seven minutes to four o'clock, 
Messrs. Morrissey and Heenan advauced to the scratch 
and shook hands, as did also their seconds. They then 
returned to their corners, until ‘time’ was called, and 
the fight commenced.” 

THE SCENE BEFORE THE FIGHT. 

The Times correspondent thus describes the scene at 
this interesting moment: ‘Round Morrissey’s plume 
were gathered Mulligan (of great political and legal re- 
pute), who, in his pea-green kids and Russian leather 
long boots, looked the Beau Brummel of the ring; Dad 
Cunningham, Barney Aaron, Patterson, and various 
other brillant fi. tie knights, Heenan was supported by 
linghes, Coburn, and M*Cabe. 

*On the champions entering the ring it was evident 
the Morrissey faction was in the ascendant—Heenan be- 
ing received with faint aud far between applause, whereas 
Morrissey’s entrance was grected with a yell of savage 

joy. Morrissey went torward with cheerful alacrity, and 
shook his opponent cordially by the hand, the seconds 
exchangiig similar graceful courtesies. Their bearing 
afterward was wholly ditlerent—Ileenan looking and act- 
ing with great modesty, while Morrissey binstered and 
bullied around, offering one thousand to seven hundred, 
then six hundred, that he wowld win the fight, and one 
hundred to seventy-five that he would whip Ieenan 
within an hour. 

** There was a vast difference, however, in their appear- 
ance. Morrissey looked a magnificent animal — red, 
sinewy, and lean, and there was a look of wear and tear 
about him which spoke volumes, Of the two, he was 
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too finely drawn—weighing only 168 pounds, when his 
proper fighting weight should have been 176. His eye, 
the index of physique, looked clear and bright, and full 
of savage resolution, Heenan, on the other hand, looked 
pale and dull of eye, and his muscles, though large, 
lacked consistency. He had a loose boyish air about 
him, and he resembled an Illinois Hoosier rather than 
the firmer compactness of Morrissey. Altogether he 
looked soft, and scarcely cut for a day's work—owing, 
as afterward shown, to the condition of his leg, of which 
I before apprised you, and which confined him to his 
room down to the day of battle. It was in a condition 
which should have prevented his seconds from allowing 
him to fight, for which the character of the ground gave 
sufficient justification. 

* There were about one thousand persons on the stand, 
among whom were a party of British officers from 
Canada.” 

THE BETTING. 

We quote the Clipper: * The betting at the commence. 
ment was $500 to $30, which we saw taken at once; 
$109 to $70 wis freely offered. Morrissey himself of- 
fered to lay his opponent $1000 to $61 that he won 
the fight, but the offer was rejected—the Benicia Boy 
stating that he had no money. Morris-ey also offered to 
lay $50 to $300 that he gained the first knock-down. 
Even betting on the first blood, first fall, and first knock 
down was currently offered. There was, however, but 
little betting done—the friends of M« ey displaying 
he greatest confidence in him and willing to lay the 
above odds to any amount, 

**Amoug the few bets we saw laid was one between the 
trainers of the men. Shepherd, Morrissey's trainer, laid 
Aaron Jones ‘ten English Sovereigns’ ($5), that Mor- 
rissey would win the fight, which was accepted by Joucs." 

THE FIRST ROUND, 

The Clipper report says: 

“Round 1. As the men toed the mark their appear- 
ance and condition were anxiously and eagerly scanued, 
The Benicia Boy towered above his opponent considera- 
bly, and his powerful and herculean appearance seemed 
to give him an immense adv intage over Morrissey. 
arins and shoulders were well covered with muscle, but 
we fancied that his skin did not betekea that high 
of conditi n so «bsolutely req tisite for the su-taining of 
a protracted and arduously contested contlict. His chest 
is broad and well developed, and, altogether, his ap- 
pearance betokened the possession of immense strength 
and activity. The only point agiinst which the slight- 
est cavil could be raised is the comparative nurrowness 
of his loins, as contrasted with his great width of ribs and 
chest. The deficiency in condition which we have no- 
ticed might be attributed to the fact, which was subse- 
quently communicated to us, that he had been unable 
for some day: past to take his exe *, owing to the 
breaking out of a sore on the low-:r part of the ley, and 
which had confined him to bed tor three or four days 
previous. His attitude and position were unobjectiona- 
ble; his left well extended and bent, aul his right well 
up and ready for action, either oT-nsive or devensive. 
The appearauce of Morrissey, as far as cond.tiou was 
concerned, was such as to redonund the highest eredit 
upon his trainer. Mr. Shepherd, and his assistants, Bara< 
and Lawrence. It was perfection i:self; and we never 
witnessed any can lidate for pugilistie honors whose co. - 
dition could have surpassed that of Moirissey. It was 
evident that the skill and experience of his trainer, 
Sh>pherd, were of no common order, to produce such a 
result upon his pupil. His entire skin bore that clear 
-e, conjo ved with that faint ruddy tinze, which 
cteristic of visorous health and the most per- 
fect condition; and it was evident that he was tit to en- 
counter and su-tain the most protracted exertions, Iis 
position also was artistic and excellent, and his guard 
showed him to possess a thorough knowledge of the 
ence of offense and defens*. But little time was lost in 
sparring, as, after a littl: feinting for an opening, Mor. 
rissey let tly his left, but was stopped neatly. He tried 
again, and got home on the face, but wis heavily coun- 
tered by the Benicia Boy on the left eye. Morrissey ri - 
turned with a stinger on the nose, and was again counter- 
ed with a tremendous left-hander on the side of the same 
organ, causing the claret to flow freely, and gaining for 
the Benicia Boy ‘first blvod!" Again both countered 
with tremendous force at the same time, Morrissey on 
the nose and the Benicia Boy on the mouth, and some 
terrific exchanges ensued. At length they clenched, 
near the rope+, and some heavy hitt ensued, Morris- 
sey punishing his opponent on the ribs, and Heenan get- 
ting in on the face. They then broke awsy, and again 
countered each other with unflinching resolution on the 
face and ribs, Heenan hitting out straight as an arrow 
with his dangerous left, an Morrissey returning severe- 
ly on the ribs. The Benicia Boy, when near the ropes, 
endeavoring to get home a tremendous left-hander on the 
head, missed Morrissey, who dodged the blow, and struck 
it full against one of the posts. They again clenched, 
and, after mutual fibbing, broke away. They met again 
in the centre of the ring, and a sucee-sion of heavy ex- 
changes ensued, both fighting with a determination sel- 
dom, if ever, witnessed before. The Benicia Boy repeat- 
ed h's visitations on Morrissey's face with his left and 
riv)t, but received some heavy returns on the mouth and 
boely. At length they clenched, and a desperate struggle 
for the fallensued. Morrissey succeeded in getting the 
crook, but the Benicia Boy eluded it, and, after a de- 
termined struggle, during which the excitement of the 
Spectators was most intense, he threw Morrissey, and 
gained the first fall. This round lasted jive minutes, and 
a@ more terrific one was never witnessed. The fighting 
was of the severest character—o flinching or retreating 
on either side; the hitting and counter-hitting was tre- 
mendous, and without au interval'’s pause. The men, 
indeed, fought almo-t to a stand-still; for when they 
came up for 

SECOND AND THIRD ROUNDS, 

“2. It was difficult to say which was most fatigued. 
They both came up to the call of time promptly, but both 
considerably exhaustel. No sooner had they reached 
the scratch than Morrissey led off with his left, but was 
stopped. Ile tried again, and got on the mouth, and was 
heavily cross-countered on the nose, the Benicia Boy re- 
peating the visitation twice in suecession, Morrissey 
again planted his left on the mouth, and his right heavily 
on the ribs; but Heenan, from his superior iength of 
reach, was able to get in his left withoitareturn, He 
hit strong and straight, and Morrissey fouht rather wild 
from exhaustion. At leneth they clenched, and in the 
struggle the Benicia Boy's hind was seen in a suspicious 
manner in the face of Morrissey, which gave rise to the 
ery of ‘foul,’ under the idea that he was gouging. In 
the fall, Morrissey was thrown by the Benicia Boy, both 
going down together. An appeal of ‘ foul’ was made to 
the referees, but not allowed, although the Benicia Boy 
was warned against so doing again. 

“3. Both prompt to the call of time; although both 
with ‘bellows to mend." Morrissey forced the fighting 
and got home his left on the face, following it up with 
his right on the ribs. Heenan countered, but was beau- 
tifully stopped twice in succession. Ile would not be de- 
nied, however, and cross-countered heavily on the eye 
and nose, but received a terrific left-hander over the re- 
gion of the heart; and, as he came to close quarters, 
Morrissey administered a severe upper-ent, which caused 
a fresh supply of the ruby to distil from the nose, At 
last they clenched near the ropes, and some mutual fib- 
bing ensued, Morrissey’s blows being the heaviest and 
most effective. Both struggiel hard for the fall, but 
Il-enan was at last thrown heavily, Morrissey falling 
he Mi "y upon him, This round was decidedly in favor 
——— * issey, the Benicia Boy apparently fe ling the ef- 
fects of the tremendous fight in the first round. 





























































THE CHANCES EQUAL, 
; “<¢ Neither very prompt to time, but Heenan most fo- 
tigned. t the scratch he let go his right, but was out 
ot distance ; he tri zain, and got home on the face 
which staggered M ssey. The latter returned on the 
mouth, and, as Heen eae in, administered a spank- 
ing upper cut, which caused the blood to flow freely from 
Heenan's nose, The latter lunged out, but was ont of 
distance, and again Morrissey got hor on the ribs 
They clenched, and some rattling exchanges ens d un- 
til there was a breakaway. Again they cr 48-countered 
Heenan on the eye, and Morrissey on the ribs and mouth 
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They again clenched, and the superior strength of Mor- 
rissey enabled him to gain thie fail. 

**S. Both came up slow to time; Morrissey’s left eye 
was in wourning, and his nose was consequently swollen, 
but he appeared to have got his second wind, while the 
Benicia Boy was exhibiting unmistakable symptoms of 
distress, The former saw his advantage in forcing the 
fighting, and went into the Benicia Boy. He led off with 
his left, but was cleverly stopped; he tried again, and 
put in his lett on the face twice in succession, causing 
Heenan to stagger. The latter countered, but was neat- 
ly stopped, and again did Morrissey get heavily on the 
ribs. As Morrissey bored in, the Benicia Boy steadied 
himself, and, with a well-delivered and straight left- 
hander, met Morrissey as he came, and hitting him fair, 
knocked him off his legs; the yielding nature of tie 
ground, however, tending to produce this result. Fret 
knock down for Heenan. 

HEENAN LOSING GROUND. 

“6. Morrissey came up, improving every round, while 
the Benicia Boy was falling off. The former took the in- 
itiative by leading off and getting home on the mouth, 
The carmine again flowed freely. The Boy let fly his 
left, but was neatly stopped; he got in his right, how- 
ever, but not heavily. Both were out of wind, and stood 
looking intently at each other for a short space of time, 
when they w re called to the scratch. Morrissey led off 
again, and got in his left on the face, Heenan countering 
him on the eye. Morrissey would not be denied, aud 
planted a rattling right and left on the face and ribs, 
hey clenched, and Morrissey, who was so much the 
stronger man, threw Heenan and fell upon him. 

“7. The Benicia Boy evidently becoming weaker, and 
Morrissey seemed improving. On reaching the scratch 
the former led off, but was easily stopped, and Morrissey 
countered on the neck. He tried it again, and although 
he received a heavy right-hander on the eye, he again 
got home a heavy rib-roaster. Some e3 nges in tavor 
of Morrissey ensued, and, in the struggle for the fall, 
Heenan was thrown heavily. A ery of foul was raised 


against Morrissey, but was not allowed, 

“8. Morrissey led off and forced the fighting in Ilee- 
nau's corner. He lunged out his left and caught the kL 
ter on the ribs smartly, and planted his right on the 
mouth, Benicia Boy countered on Morrissey s face, but 
without inflicting much injury. He laid himself open, 
however, to Morrissey's attack, his weak state being 
painfully evident. In the close Morrissey threw him 
with great force. 





















THE VICTORY. 

“9. Morrissey at scratch and led off promptly, as it 
was evident that the Benicia Boy was fast tailing from 
weakness. He countered him twice in tuceession on the 
face and ribs, while Heenan could only get home his right 
once. He almost turned round from the impetus of his 
own blow after missing Morrissey, as he was unable to 
judge the distance correctly. Morrissey followed him 
up to his owa corner and forced the fighting, planting 
his right oceasionally on the body and his left ou the 
mouth and nose, and causing copious distillation of the 
carmize. At length they closed, and the Benicia Loy 
was thrown. 

“10. Morrissey again led off; but it was evident that 
the fight would be decided in his favor. Ile was strong 
on lis leg+, and came up to his man with determination, 
With the other it was clear that nature was exhausted 
from the tremendous hitting which he had received. 
Morrissey, indeed, bore evidence of the great powers of 
hitting of his opponent. His leit eye was nearly closed, 
his mouth and nose out of shape, and a cut over his eye. 
Morrissey got home a heavy facer, and was countered by 
Ileenan on the brow. Ile let go his left, and again vi-- 
ited the mouth, and, as Heenan came in, met him with 
a dangerous upper cut, which touk effect, rendering the 
Benicia Boy wild in his delivery. Again did he deliver 
the upper cut, and with effect, as it almost turned him 
round. Movrissey clenched and threw him easily. 

“11 and last. Morrissey got heavily home on the 
mouth, and avoided the return. He then, as Heenan 
staggered in, gave him an upper cut, which caused him 
to turn almost round. Morrissey met him, and planted 
a tremendous blow on the neck, which again almost turn- 
ed him round. He followed it up with two terrific right 
and left-handers on the ribs and throat, which sent Hee- 
nan down. 

**When time was called the Benicia Boy was still in- 
sensible, and his seconds, sceing the state of atfairs, threw 
up the sponge in token of defeat." 

COURTESIES OF WAR. 

The Times Correspondent, writing the day after the 
fight, says: 

** All the courtesies of war were observed with the most 
delicate grace. At the close of the fight Morrissey was 
carried over to his fallen foe, and in true French style 
kissed his hand in toxen of his valor. Both were borne 
from the field in the same wagon. This morning Hee- 
nan left ‘his card’ on Morrissey, and Morrissey sent in 
return a gift of one hundred dollars to Heenan, who, al- 
though he declined a purse presented, accepted Morris- 
sey's gift in token of amity. 

NOW MORRISSEY WEARS HIS LAURELS. 

“ Morrissey, the victor, who remains, is staying at the 
International, but, for striking reasons, has not delighted 
the Buffalonians to-day with a vision of his disfigured 
mug. He has, however, received in his private boudoir 
several of his leading friends, among others Mr. Mulli- 
gan, who plays the 'alleyrand to this fistic Napoleon, 
and who exhibited no ordinary powers of diplomacy in 
the preliminary negotiations of Wednesday. Morrissey 
is said to express very frankly that he felt no ordinary 
pleasure when his task of yesterday was atanend. He 
went into the ring, he states, with a full conviction that 
he should not gain a bloodless victory, and that he should 
get his br:in-pan pretty well knocked up, but we ques- 
tion whether he anticipated it would be quite so hot as it 
turned out to be in the first six rounds. He says, indeed, 
it was a much tougher job than he expected, and does 
not disguise the fact of his being glad when it came to 
anend. He adds, also, that whoever fights Heenan for 
the future must put up with a good deal more punching 
than will do him good, ‘To-day he was challenged by 
Heenan's friends to another conflict for $5000 a side, 
which, however, he declined. Previously to entering the 
ring on Monday he declared his intention of making it 
his last appearance, and he may now well retire from the 
field with glory. He says that he has a family, and that 
his wite’s connections are very properly opposed to his 
present pursuits. Jt is his intention to cet up a drinking- 
saloon, where the fame of his past exploits will doubtless 
insure him many customers and future wealth. 

HOW HE N BEARS HIS DEFEAT. 

* Heenan, after taking a bath in the manner of the 
olden gladiators, and having slept for a few hours, rose 
refreshed as a giant, and rat all the morning at Bloom- 
er’s, smoking his cigar and discussing the delicate details 
of the fight. He speaks of the strife of Wednesday with 
the most graceful levity, and, beyond a slight injury to 
two of his Icft-hand fingers, does not carry a single scar. 
Ile attributes his defeat entirely to his being thrown off 
his training by the state of his leg, which, from near the 
knee to the ankle, was one mass of sore, irritated, too, 
by the application of a blister. From Tuesday week he 
did no out-door work, and the last few days was unable 
to walk. Indeed, both he and his backers exhibited no 
ordinary pluck in fighting under such circumstances, 
more e pecially as the violation of the rules in the selec- 
tion of the strand instead of sod gave them ample justifi- 
cation for claiming the stakes, or, at all events, postpon- 
ing the battle. He declares his conviction that nothing 
but this defect prevented his  hippiig Morrissey, and is 
eager for another fray, Although, apparently, not beat- 
en until the sixth round, he states he fi It himself give 
way in the second, and unable to follow up his blows 
after the first round, in which he punished Morrissey to 
terribly, and which Jones, who has seen a hundred fights, 
declares to be the severe-t he ever witnessed in the ring. 
During the sixth round, he -tates he could not see Mor- 
rissey, and lost much strength in striking wild. Mor- 
rissey, he says, whether right or not, forced him into this 
fight, and he is determined, in turn, to force Morrissey 
to fight him, At present it is his intention to resume his 






























position as deputy to Surveyor Hart, between whom and 
Ileenan a most romantic friendship exists, and he leaves 
Buffalo this evening for town. , 
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DISGUST OF AARON JONES, 

* 4 more disgusted Briticher than Aaron Jones it would 
be difficult to find, His opinion of the American Ring 
is of the most contemptuous description. The idea of 
men going to see a pugilistic set-to armed to the tecth, 
is a notion to him as novel as it is not pleasing. We real- 
ly believe he is right when he says that ‘it's not the way 
they do such things at ‘ome.’ One little incident struck 
him as particularly queer, In one of the rounds Heenan 
was fighting Morrissey up into his (Heenan's) corner. 
Fearing, in the clench, one or both of the men would 
fall on him, Jones endeavored to move a little on one 
side, when the Mulligan, clapping his hand on a six- 
shooter, cried, ‘Keep still—(a slight expletive) —or I 
shoot you down'—-(another slight expletive). There is 
no doubt that Jones, unaccustomed to such scenes, was 
in very natural fear of his life all the while he was en- 
deavoring to do his duty." 

5 HEENAN’S CHALLENGE, 

The foHowing card appears in the papers: 

“ To the Editor of the New York Express: 

*Sirn,—Myseif and triends wot being satisfied with my 
defeat by Jolin Morrissey, on Wednesday last, through 
rickne s, which laid me on my bed for s.x days previous 
to the day of fighting, and J only met him on that day 
to prevent aninadversions from himself or his partisans, 
being totally unfit for the struggle; and, to show that I 
wished to fight under all disadvantages, I waved my 
right to claim a turi-sodded ring, accorving to the first 
article of the new London Rules. I hereby challenge him 
to fight me for $5000 a side or upward, and the Cham- 
pionship of America, iu four or six morths from the first 
depocit. Joun C. Hernan.” 





THE EXECUTION OF IRA STOUT, 

At Rochester, on 22d October, Iva Stout paid the pen- 
alty of his crime with his life. At fifteen minutes past 
two o'clock the procession, Leaded by Deputy-sherilf 
Warner reached the jail. The military were drawn up 
in line so as to open a passage to the jail, As rvon as 
they had arrived and taken the places as: igned them by 
the oflivers, the prisoner, Ira Stout, was brought down 
from his room to the gallows, He was supported by 
Deputy-Sheriifs Pond and Marrill, and toll his 
spiritual advisers, Messrs. Hotchkiss, Cr 
mann, and others, 

The prisoner was arrayed in a suit of black, and wore 
on his head a white cap. lis step was tole:ably firm, 
considering the fact that he had a spell of fainting aLout 
noon, On reaching the gallows he took a scat, while 
Deputy-Sheritf Warren read the deatti-warrant in a dis- 
tinct and forcible manner, At the conclusion of the 
ing Mr. Warron told the prisoner that the time had 
ved to put the warrant into ex cution, aud that if be 
had any thing to say he had now an opportunity, Stout 
did not rise; but while seated, in a clear and tirm voice, 
said : 

* GENTLEMEN,—I am of the opinion that there has been 
considerable vindictiveness in this matter, and where 
there is vindictiveness it is difficult to spexk. I have 
left my oracle, which contains an expression of my fvel- 
ings as a dying man, and that contains all I have to say.” 

Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss then, standing at the prisoner's 
right, said he would read the whole of the 15:h chapter 
of Ist Corinthians, qt the requert of the prisoner, and he 
read it, the prisoner meanwhile seated, with his head 
supported by his right hand. At the conclusion of the 
reading of Scripture Mr, Hotchkivs said he would ad- 
dress the Throne of Grace, hoping that the prisone 
would find strength to follow in a short prayer, Mr 
Ilotchkiss then made an impressive prayer, which inter 
ested the audience if it did not the prisoner. 

THE 

The prayer concluded, Mr. Hotchkiss conversed a mo- 
ment inaudibly with Stout, and then said that he desired 
him to say that be did not feel strength to pray, but 
heartily adopted the whole prayer he had just heard 
The deputy sheriffs, officers, and friends then shook 
hands with the prisoner, and Deputy-Sheriff Warner put 
the rope about his neck and drew the cap over his face 
While the officers were pinioning his arms, Stout stood 
quite erect, and remained in that attitude till the last 
Ife was quite firm in his demeanor, and gave the same 
complacent smile to all in bidding adieu that he gave at 
all times, when conversing, since his arrest. 

All being ready, and the spectators standing in breath- 
less silence, at tw: nty minutes past three o'clock Sheri 
Sabeock pulled the fatal line, and Ira Stout was sus- 
pended three feet from the floor. Not a sound was heard 
in any direction save the heavy fall of the weight which 
did the fatal work. The death of the ill-fated man was 
not as sudden as could be desired. His struggles fur 
eight or ten minutes were severe, and caused the specta- 
tors to turn away in disgust. 

His neck was probably not dislocated, and he died by 
a slow process of strangulation. Drs, Hall, Avery, James, 
and Miller stood near, and in eight minutes after the drop 
fell they said his pulse was as full asinlife. At the end 
of half an hour his body was cut down and placed in the 
coffin, preparatory to being taken to the residence of his 
mother in Exchange Street. 

PERSONAL. 

Captain James Goodrich, aged eighty-nine years, died 
at his residence in Elm Street, New Haven, on Sunday 
morning. He was, in early and middle life, engaged in 
the East India trade, and made a handsome fortune in 
it; but lost a goodly portion of it by the European cruis- 
ers during the war of Napoleon. He has long been wait- 
ing for justice from his own country in respect to his 
losses by the French; but he has not lived to see his 
Claims recognized. 

The Reading (Pennsylvania) Gazette announces the ap- 
pointment of J. Glancy Jones as Minister to Austria. 

Martin Lane, for nearly thirty years cashier of the 
Cambridge Bank, Massachusetts, died at his residence in 
Cambridge, October 16, at the age of seventy-three years. 
** He was,” says the Boston Courier, “a native of Nor- 
thampton, a brother of the Hon, Ebenezer Lane, the 
former Chief Justice of Ohio, and was much respected 
for his integrity and simplicity of character, He was 
the father of Professor Lane, of Harvard College.” 

The Rev. Theodore Parker has becn confined to his 
house by illness for the past ten days, and it will proba- 
bly be a fortnight, says the Boston 7rans. rizt, before he 
will be abie to appear in public. 

A Cincinnati paper notices the last solitary banquet 
of a “last man's” club in that city. In the cholera sea- 
son of 1832, seven gentlemen agreed to mect annuaily and 
dine once together as long as they lived, a bottle of wine 
to be sealed and drunk in memorium by the last sur- 
vivor. The first réunion was held on the 6th October, 
1832; and, on the 6th October, 1858, Dr. Vattier, sole 
survivor of the seven, drank from the bottle and pledged 
the six dead friends whose empty chairs and empty plates 
were his only society at the lust melancholy feast. 

General Robles, Mexican Minister, is to be married to 
a Washington belle upon his return to the United States. 
In a letter just received the General says he has been un- 
able as yet to enter Mexico, and the period of his return 
is uncertain. 

The Court of Appeals have reversed the judgment in 
the case of Cancemi, convicted of the murder of Police- 
man Anderson, and have ordered a new trial. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 
AN UNNATURAL FATHER. 

A rrw days since, in London, a young woman named 
Frances Johnson, on being brought up at the Mansion 
House police-court charged with attempting to commit 
suicide, stated that she had been driven to that act by 
the conduct of her father, who not only treated her and 
her sisters harshly, and refused to support them, but 
suggested that they should betake them»elves to “the 
street" as a means of earning a livelihood. The girl 
having become chargeable to the city of London Union, 
Mr. Johnson was brought up on the 24 on a charge of 
neglecting to maintain his daughter, and her statement 
being uncontradicted, he was 6 nteneed to one month's 
imprisonment with hard labor. 








PROFITS OF HOUSKE-TAMING, 

The partnership between Messrs, Rarey and Good. 
enough has been severed; “and while the latter,” says 
the Jiustrated London Newa, “Was returved to Canada 
with a cool ten thousand as his moiety, after deducting 
expenses, the master spirit hos taken a journey to Swe- 
den, and purposes seeing Lapland before be returns, It 
is surprising how the system takes every where." 

WHAT IT COSTS TO GOTO LAW, 

Nearly ten years ago a gomtleman named Hartley died, 
and bequeathed by will upward of £.00,000 to the Cor- 
poration of Southampton, to be expended in measures to 
promote the intellectual improvement of thie inhabitants 
of that town, The witl was disputed by distant and du- 
Lious relatives of the testator, and litigation has been fO- 
ing on up to the present time in the Court of Chancery. 
It has ended in a compromise, at the recommendation of 
the counsel engaged on boti sides, and the litigants have 
withdrawn their claims for £22,500, thus leaving about 
£78,000 for the Corporation ; of that sum, however, the 
law costs have to be deducted, amounting to nearly 
£35,000, and legacy duty amounting to nearly £4500, so 
all that remains to carry out the dying wish of the testa- 
tor is £39,780. Much indignation is felt in Southampton 
that, after the reform of the Court of Chancery, litigation 
can last so long there, and its expenses be so enormous, 
The cost of taxing—that is, reducing—the law-charges 
was nearly £1000, 





FRANCE. 

THE EMPEROR FIRST, JUSTICE AFTERWARD, 

**On the trial of the engineers and others accused of 
negligence in the affair of the late accident on the St. 
Germain Railway,” writes a Paris correspondent, ** M. 
de Lapesriere, the managing director of the Western 
Company, was called as a witness, Ile did not answer 
to his name, and, after a pause, M. Victor Lefranc, the 
barrister, said that M. de Lapeyriére was detained in 
Paris hy duties which he considered paramount. To 
this cavalier answer to the eubpena the judge replied, 
with dignity and warmth, ‘M. de Lapeyriére bas been 
summoned to attend here personally, and among his du- 
tics as a d-rector we know of none more imperative than 
that of obedience to the call of a court of justice." M, 
Lefrane rejoined, with a malicious twinkle in his eye, 
‘But what if the obstacle proceeded from a sovereign or- 
der concerning a train in which the sovereign proposes to 
take aseat? This is just the case." The judge sat re- 
buked and silent.” 

TUE QUEEN'S OPINION OF THE EMPEROR, 

Le Kevcil publishes the following anecdote, the perfect 
authenticity of which it guarantees: “It is the custom 
at the Court of St, James's that, at the evening dinner, 
the children take their place at the table of the Queen, 
who then dismisses all the servants, and converses en 
Samilie on her plans, her ideas, and her friendships. 
Some time after her return from Cherbourg one of the 
young Princes, quitting the Royal table, and fiuding him- 
self ina saloon with some strangers, approached a person 
of high rank for v bom he has a very particular affection, 
and said to him, in a loud voice, ‘Oh! mamma said to- 
day at dinner that she was much attached to the Emper- 
or Napoleon, that she had great confidence in him, and 
that he was her best friend." At this moment came up a 
Prince older than the speaker, who reprimanded his 
brother for his indiscretion ; but the words were repeated 
next day in all the drawing-rooms of Londou—repeated 
and applauded,” 














SPAIN. 
CIVILITY TO BANDITS, 

The official advertisement shect of the Spanish Gov. 
ernment, called Diario de Avisos, contained, a few days 
age, an advertisement requesting four men who, armed 
with short carbines, in the month of June last, robbed 
seven passengers in the Prado, to * present themselves 
before the judge of the northern district of Madrid, or to 
take up their temporary abode in any of ler Majesty's 
jails.” The official sheet of Seville contains an adver- 
tisement to the like effect, addressed to some bandits who 
have been exercising their profession in that province. 





ITALY. 
CAREER OF A LUCKY GROOM, 

Baron Ward, the fumed Yorkshire groom, who played 
so important a part atthe Court of Parma, has just died 
at Vienna. The history of this extraordinary man is full 
of remarkable events, He left Yorkshire as a boy in the 
pay of Prince Lichtenstein of Hungary, and after a four 
years’ successful carcer on the turf at Vienna, as jockey, 
he became employed by the then reigning Duke of Lucca, 
Ile was at Lucea promoted from the stable to be valet to 
his Royal Highness, This service he performed up to 
1846. About that period he was made Master of the 
Ilorse to the Ducal Court. Iventually he became Min- 
ister of the Household and Minister of Finance, which 
office he held when the Duke abdicated in 1548, At this 
period he became an active agent of Austria during the 
revolution, As Austria triumphed he returned to Varma 
as Prime Minister, and negotiated the abdication of 
Charles IT, and placed the youthful Charles III, on the 
throne, who, it will be remembered, was assassinated be- 
fore his own palace in 18514. As soon as Charles ill, 
came to the throne the then Baron Ward was sent to 
Germany by his patron as Minister Plenipote: tary, to 
represent Parma at the Court of Vienna. This post he 
held up to the time of his royal patron's tragical ond, 
When the present Duchess Regent assumed State aut hor- 
ity, Ward retired from: public life, and took to agricul- 
tural pursuits in the Austrian Dominions, Without any 
educational foundation, he contrived to write and speak 
German, French, and Italian, and conducted the aifairs 
of State with considerable cleverness, if not with remaik- 
able rtraightforwardness, Baron Ward was married to 
an humble person of Vienna, and has left four children, 
Perhaps no man of modern times passed a more varied 
and romantic life than Ward—tle groom, statesman, 
and friend of sovereigns. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

MURDER OF AN ENGLISH LADY AT JERUSALEM, 

Miss Creasy, an Engli-l lady long resident at Jerusa- 
lem, left her residence, situated near the Damascus Gate, 
on the evening of Friday, the 3d ult, with the intention 
of proceeding to the British cousui’s encampment. Un- 
der the impression that Miss C. was at the consui's, her 
absence appears not to have occasioned any auxicty in 
the minds of her friends in the city until the afternoon 
of Monday, the 6th. On Tuesday, however, tidings 
reached the consulate that Miss Creasy was missing, and 
nowhere to be found. Immediate search was made in 
every direction, but all in vain until Thursday morning, 
the 9th, when the remains of poor Miss ©. were found, in 
an advanced state of decomposition, lying in a field near 
the consui's ground, but some distance off the path. A 
deep wound was found on the temple, occasioned, no 
donbt, by a stone, as one was found close by the body 
covered with blood. The little property which she had 
about her—such as a ring and the contents of a small 
bag—were taken; and the body of this poor Christian 
lady was left to be devoured by the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field. After this discovery the Euro- 
yeans who were living outside the walls, under tents, 
Seeenanetais broke up their respective encampments, and 
returned to their homes within the city, The ben ring of 
the native population toword the ¢ hristians, especially 
Europe n, has been such as to create deep anxiety in the 
minds of the residents, What are we to expect when 
such a barbarous outrage is perpetrated under the very 
flag of the English consulate, and tpon an inofiensive 
English lady, aud near the consular residence ? 


CHINA. 


BAKED 

One of the army of occupation at Canton writes: “In 
China they bake tees. An ice is enveloped in a crust of 
delicate pastry, and introduced into the oven. Tlie paste 
is quickly baked, and the ice is still wumelted, having 
been protected from the heat by its envelope; and thus 
the epicure has the delight of biting through a burning 
crust, and then immediately covlipg his palate with the 
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: A FIRE AT 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF CINCINNATI. | by steam. After many disappoi itments and a = | 
lays, an appropriation was obtained from the City 
Tue exbibition in Wall Street last week of a | Council to aid in its construction ; and it was final- 
steam fire-engine from Philadelphia, naturally di- ly brought out for public trial in January, 1853. 
rects attention to the Fire Department of a city | This engine the city bought, and its performance 
“pt where steam long ago superseded manual labor in | at fires gave such general satisfaction that, in Oc- 
: driving fire-engines. We allude, of course, toCin- | tober following, Mr. Griffin Taylor, a wealthy citi- | 
: cinnati. | zen of Cincinnati, agreed to advance the builder 
The first move made in Cincinnati toward the | ten thousand dollars for the construction of anoth- | 
establishment of the existing system was in 1852, | er of the same kind, modified by several important 
when Mr. A. B. Latta, of that city, invented and | improvements of the inventor’s devising. This | 
constructed a fire-engine to be run and worked | second machine was finished in 1854; and its per- 
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formance so far exceeded the promise of the first, 
| and exhibited so much power and capacity of serv- 
ice, that several of the citizens, with the aid of 
| some of the insurance companies, made up the 
requisite sum and bought it, and presented it to 
| the city. It hence took the name of * 

| Gift.” This is a fine, he ivy, strong, and reliable 
machine. As is seen in the euts she h 
motive power attach nd by this, when steam 
is raised, she is chiefl pelled. Four powerful 
horses are ly i ched to her, how r, to 
her home and to move her out before the 
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steamis up. This splendid machine works a double 
evlinder and a double pump, and is of herself capa- 
ble of extinguishing any ordinary fire, not under 
very destructive headway, in a few minutes. 

The performance of this energetic engine is not 
equaled by that of any other inthe world. Inan 
experimental trial of her capabilities, at the time 
of the great Railroad Celebration in Cincinnati, 
last year, she ran four squares and was throwing 
two fine streams through two hundred feet of hose 
that had been laid and run up a Iadder five stories 
high, in precisely six minutes from the tap of the 
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unhitched in the engine-house. Her best throw 
was a horizontal stream from an inch and a half 
nozzle a distance of two hundred and eighty-seven 
feet. To work this machine, including the horse- 
men, requires the services of ten men. 


Mr. Latta, soon after the construction of this | 


engine, designed and constructed one of a smaller 
size, represented in our second cut. Steam may 
be got up in these in five minutes, and they do not 
require so copious a supply of water, two ordinary 
fire-plugs being sufficient for their demand. The 
larger machines must depend upon the immense 
cisterns with which Cincinnati is so well supplied. 
Where there are no such cisterns they would fail 
for want of water. Four of this class of engines are 
capable of throwing upon a fire, in ten minutes 
after an alarm, nearly 71,509 gallons of water per 
hour. Of the larger class Cincinnati has now 
three, whose united poweris equal to the discharge 
—without weariness, interruption, or cessation— 
of 107,150 gallons per hour; so that the whole sev- 
en can throw upon a fire a volume of water equal 
to over 178,500 gallons an hour. The full power 
of the twenty-eight hand-engines in use previous to 
the introduction of these steam machines, which 
required the constantly renewed labor of several 
hundred men, was only equal to the discharge of 
121,209 gallons an hour. The smaller engines re- 
quire the services of one engineer, one fireman, aud 
five men to manage the hose-reel and hose, of which 
each is provided with one thousand feet. A smail 
tender is attached to carry fuel. This size may be 
drawn by men; but horses, for any species of fire 
apparatus, are so much more efficient and desira- 
ble that the labor of men in this branch of the fire 
service may profitably be dispensed with. 

In the Cincinnati department the entire round 
of the fire apparatus—the steam-engines, hose- 
reels, hand-engines, and hook-and-ladder carriages 
—are all drawn by horses. This saves the men a 
heavy amount of labor, which, under the old sys- 
tem, often exhausted their strength before they ar- 
rived at the fire. 

A few months after the efficiency of the steam 
fire-engine had been well established to the public 
satisfaction, the grand movement was made in Cin- 
cinnati in favor of a total reorganization of the fire 





bell, at which moment she was standing cold and | occasion, than the tap of the fire-bell will call out 


in ten minutes upon any square of the city of Cin- 
cinnatl. 

The Fire Department of Cincinnati consists of 
one Chief En;sineer and two Assistant Et 
elected every iwo years by the City Council, and 
one Captain and two Lieutenants for e: ipa 
of thirty men, The Chief Enginecr has a salary 
of one thousand dollars a year, and : 
clusive command over all other officers and men, 
Ile is to superintend and systematize the work at 
fires, and examine into the condition of the appa- 
s, and watch over the general force. The ¢ ap- 
tains are appointed by a Board of Supervisors, and 
have jurisdiction over their res 
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A STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


department. An ordinance was passed through the 
City Council abolishing the volunteer companies, 
and establishing the pay system, by which course 
all the fire apparatus became the property of the 
city, the men who worked them were employed 
and paid by the city, and its authorities assumed 
entire control of the department in every branch 
of its service. This was a reformatory measure of 
the most salutary character, and was attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

The change encountered much opposition at first 
from the incredulous adherents to the old system, 
and was only finally carried through and estab- 
lished on a firm and successful basis by the perse- 
verance and ability of one man—a man of tried en- 
ergy and experience, and who, happily, possessed 
the unrestricted confidence of all parties to the con- 
troversy to which the introduction of so radical a 
change in a long-established custom had given rise. 
To Miles Greenwood, a public-spirited manufactur- 
er who gave the time ayd labor of two years to its 
government and organization, the city of Cincin- 
nati, and, prospectively, the whole country, is in- 
debted for the triumphant introduction of that ad- 
mirable fire-system for which the city has becn 
now for several years distinguished. Not ouly 
was all opposition to the innovation speedily si- 
lenced, but the entire voice and approbation of tlic 
community was heartily won over to its support. 
Not a man could now be found to consent to even 
a temporary return to the old irresponsible an‘ 
turbulent volunteer system. 

The management of matters at a fire is as orider- 
ly, and we had almost said as quiet, as the com- 
mencement of exercises in a church. We mich! 
be forced to admit a little exaggeration here; Lut 
if we had said town-meeting instead of church, we 
should have maintained the fairness of the compar- 
ison. The truth is, there is very little noise at a 
fire now, and no confusion, Any disorder or mi+- 
conduct among the firemen themselves is altogeth- 
er out of the question. The Mayor can as certain- 


ly rely upon the firemen—not only for keeping or- 
derly themselves, but for resisting and checking 
disorder in others—as he can upon his own police. 
A finer, and more tristworthy, and intelligent body 
of men can not be got together, for any municipsl 
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of their engines and men, and of all other matic: 
intrusted totheir care. The men are engaged and 
paid by the Board of Supervisors, and may be dis- 
charged any moment on complaint of miscond 

No one must absent himself from the city for for 
eight hours without providing a substitute ; 

for absence from duty, in case of fire, each mem- 
ber is subject to a deduction from his pay. Of tl 

thirty men belonging to each company, five a: 
attached to the engine-house, and of these two 
must be always on duty at cach house. No inde- 
pendent associations, or companies or clubs of fire- 
men, are permitted. The alarm system is very 
simple and There entral watch- 
tower overlooking the city, to which is attached 
an immense alarm-bell, whose deep toll m 
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heard in any corner of 
the city. The town is 
also provided with an 
in licator, consisting of 
four red balls, 
sponding with the num- 
r of fire-districts into 
is divid- 


corre- 





which the city 
el. These are illumin- 

ed at night, and may 
be seen from a great dis- 





tance. The taps on the f 
different alarm-bells dis- Fs 
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THE SMALL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE. 


case of fire, to the number of balls exhibited on 
the main tower, and the loeation of the fire is read- 
ily traced. 

The ex¢ ystem, including in the 
estimation the auxiliary value of ste the chief 
element of power, is developed in its economical 
and efiective working. It accomplishes, in the 
most thorough and expeditious manner, the prime | 
object of any fire which is to put out tl 

es as soon as tl y It does not } 
this could scarcely be expected 


Hence of thi 


ami 


system, 
reak out. 
nt the 
arrests their progress, an prevents the destrue- 
iof property. Under the Cincinnati 5) bal 
ire is promptly subdued. It is a standing rul 
with the Cincinnati firemen never to let a fire 
beyond the house in which it may have origina- 
tel; and in this design their efforts are generally, 
we had almost said uniformly, successful. What 
is wanted to suppress a fire is water, promptly ap- 
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plied ; and this can be poured on by the unwea- 
rying steam-engines in an irresistible deluge, ¢ 
quate, in a reasonable period, to the exting 
ment of the flames of Vesuvius. <A fire must have 

ized on some uncommonly combustible material 
if it is not put down in the building in which it 
originated. Steam fire-engines are capital inven- 
tions for insurance companies. They could well 
afford to furnish and support two or three in every 
large city in the country. Anexperienced under- 
writer of Cincinnati lately remarked that his Com- 
pany ‘* felt a great deal more secure against serious 
loss with a hundred thousand dollars at risk in a 
block than they formerly did with forty thousand.” 
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And with reason. The annual averace loss in that | 


city, under the old 
hand-engine system, 
was about six hun. 
dred thousand dol. 
lar the introdi 

tion of steam ma- 
chit has reduced? 
the average to two 





er public and pr 
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natfve make up the following table of compara'ive 
result 
Year ending I Insurance 
April { ; 0030 
a ea 1 84,891 
oe aes 875,00 103,750 
Fonsnagnas 154,119 157,459 
ee mene SD), 704 £19,051 
It will be observed that the aggregate of losses 
for the three years ending in April, 1857, was 
SOR81,000; being £26,876 less than for the single 
year ending in April, 1854 


sum lost in 1858, #250,000 occurred in 
three fires; one of them a large furniture ware- 
house, six stories high, and two squares from any 
competent supply of water; in which $160,000 
worth of property was destroyed, of the most com- 
bustible description ; $C0,000 of the same amount 
was lost in the machinery and materials of a sugar 
refinery. These cases do not, therefore, affect the 
estimate we have indicated of the comparative pro- 
tective advantages of the new system. The an- 
nual cost to the city of the Cincinnati Department 
is about $90,000; but this is rezarded as the max- 
imum expense, many items included in the cost of 
the first few years being of the nature of permanent 
expenditures, which will not soon require to be re- 
peate d. 

On the evidence, then, we are constrained to 
conclude as we began; the steam fire-engine is 
not only a success, it is a splendid triumph. It is 
the surest protection against the spread of fire that 
a city can possess. We may add the statement 
that has recently come to our knowledge, that the 
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Board of Underwriters of the city of Louisville 
have purchased one of the Latta engines for the 
use of the Department of that city, and that the 
St. Louis Board have also ordered two as a dona- 
tion to theireity. Both bodies will doubtless find 
their profit in these prudential yet gencrous dona- 


tions. 


TRIED FRIENDSHIP. 

Ir is not many vears since the making of a new 
street in the City of London swept away the house 
and play-ground of the Brewers’ School. My fa- 
ther was a stock-broker, and he sent me to this 
school; not as one of the foundation-boys —of 
whorn there were but twelve, who were dressed in 
black gowns—hut.as the son of a gentleman who 
could pay for my education. I wore a trencher- 
cap, the only thing which distinguished me from 
the foundation-boys; though I was very proud of 
the distinction, as were all of the commoners of 
the school, as we called ourselves. 

We thought ourselves superior to the founda- 
tion-boys, though we did not object to play with 
them. Sometimes, however, we did not scruple to 
joke upon their difference of po ition. <A favorite 
method of tormenting them was to bleat at them 
like sheep; for none of these boys, unless their 
friends paid for them, were provided with any other 
meat than mutton, that being the only vian’d pre- 
scribed for their diet in the founder's will. We had 
other odd relics of the wisdom of by-gone times. We 
said prayers in Latin, and sung rejoicings at Christ- 
mas-time in doggerel Latin verse. ()uainter still, 
no boy’s admission to the foundation, nor even his 
friend’s payment, if he was a commoner, provided 
him with lizhts. In the wintry mornings, when 
we were at school from six o'clock till eight, each 
brought his little roll of colored taper, for which 
he paid sevenpence-halfpenny at Cowan's, the wax- 
chandler’s, and which he stuck upon an iren pin 
standing upon his desk; and those whose friends 
objected to the school’s heavy charze for fires had 
always been permitted to bring each morning a 
small log as a contribution to the school-fire, for 
we boasted that we never burned sea-coal. # 

I have lived toa good old age; but I was never 
a strong boy, and could not take pleasure in the 
rougher games and amusements which the others 
delighted in. I had, besides, a pride in being 
neatly dressed, and had a dread of getting a spot 
or soil upon my little frill. My sky-blue panta- 
loons, and neat black silk waistcoat, with its 
standing collur, were the pride of the school; but 
the crowning glory came when [ first put on a pair 
of Hessian hoots—a small, but beautifully polished 
and elaborately wrinkled pair, cut heart-shaped 
at the top, with black tassels hanging from the 
fronts. ‘They were made by Oldisworth, and I 
believe if any bov bad wished to establish the su- 
perior respectability of our school over Merchant 
Tailors’, or Saint Paul's, he would have begun by 
challenging them to match this pair of Hessians. 
Glorious indeed they were! and | never begrudged 
a twopence to the shoe-black round the corner, 
who would polish them all the way up, tucking in 
some paper round the tops to keep my pantaloons 
from being soiled. FE-ven our master, Dr. Crouch, 
was at list overawed by them. He rarely chas- 
tisel me; but, one day, I having given him a 
sharp answer, he aimed at me a blow with his 
cane as I sat high upon the third form, behind 
rows of other boys. I know not what prompted 
me to such boldness, though most likely it was a 
desire to preserve my external appearance from 
injufy ; but I instantly raised my ri ht leg with 
Loth hands, and, presenting my boot, received the 
cut full upon the sole. Some boys tittered at this. 
A second and a third blow followed; but, with 
wonderful dexterity, I warded these off in the same 
way. A faint murmur of applause expressed the 
delight of the school. The Doctor seemed puzzled. 
He hesitated a moment, and then desired me to 
come down and walk into his room. I obeyed in 
great fear; but, to my surprise, when I had got 
there he only pointed out to me the impropriety 
and probable bad effects of my insubordination, 
and let me off with an apology. When school was 
over, one daring boy came up to me, and patted 
and stroked my boot with his hand as you would 
a favorite horse who had just won a race, which 
made us ail laugh; and, at the next breaking up, 
Garnett, the cleverest boy in the school, privately 
made Latin verses in their praise, and called me 
by the nickname of Hess from that day forth. 

Garnett was the only school-fellow of mine with 
whom [ formed a friendship. I was too little with 
them, and joined too little in their amusements, to 
know them well; though all were civil to me, as I 
to them. But Garnett was an exception. Why 
this was so at that time, it would, even now, be 
hard for me to tell. Certainly, if a similarity of 
character be necessary to close intimacy, it would 
be harder still. He was a fine, healthy, open- 
faced boy; fair haired, but browned by sun and 
wind, and strong and nimble as a trained wrestler. 
I néver saw him fight, or hedrd him brag of his 
power, or insult any one. Ile would put an end 
to a quarrel in a good-tempered way ; but it never 
entered the head of any of us that he was restrained 
by fear. We all knew that boys of greater size 
would have little chance against him, if he chose 
to attack them. In every other respect he was as 
different from me as any boy could be. He was 
always clean; but in other things eareless of bis 
appeirance. . His rough, starchless shirt-collur was 
crushed and wrinkled ; his Lluck neckerehief hung 
with two long loose ends fluttering in the air as he 
walked the street. His regulation gown was al- 
ways rent, and he generally had one ragged corner 
tucked into his pocket, which got him the good- 
humored nickname of Tatter-Garnett. I have,no 
doubt that if he could have been dressed as I 

was, he would have felt like a malefactor hung in 
chains. 

I have spoken of his gown, which was another 
reason why it was remarkable that I became inti- 
mate with him. Ie was, ia fact, a foundation- 
boy. Even foundation-boys were not educated 








gratis, as the founder had irtended. Ingenious 
evasions, which no one dreamed of using to avoid 
the absurdity of the perpetual mutton diet, had 
nevertheless been employed to defeat the charita- 
ble aims of his will. Nor could a presentation to 
the foundation be obtained without interest with 
the great city people, who managed the charity, 
and generally gave their patronage to members of 
their own class who were reduced, but still able to 
pay school fees less heavy by two-thirds than ours, 
Nobody in the school, however, thought the worse 
of Garnett for being a foundation-boy. But there 
was a far greater objection still to my becoming 
intimate with him. His father was, like mine, a 
stock-broker, but of a lower grade; and even from 
this lower grade he had miserably fallen. Re- 
spectable men in the same business, like my fa- 
ther, did not recognize such men as old Garnett. 
He had no office, but only a wretched garret in a 
court out of Saint Swithin’s Lane ; on the door of 
which his name was painted, but with ¢he word 
“private” to warn clients, if indeed he had any, 
not to enter without knocking, for this, besides be- 
ing his office, was his bedroom, sitting-room, and 
kitchen. Le hung about the Stock Exchange in 
a greasy old coat and a rusty hat, or lvitered on 
the steps of offices in courts adjacent, talking with 
other men as greasy and rusty as himself, about 
nobody knew what kind of business, for he had no 
money to buy for himself, and would hardly have 
been intrusted to buy or sell for others. He must 
have had some remnant of pride, too, for he felt 
himse if to Le too shabby in appearance even for the 
father of a Loy on the foundation of the Brewers’ 
School; and, when he visited his son, made an ap- 
pointment to meet him in the garden of Salters’ 
liall, where I often saw them talking and pacing 
to and fro together. 

Notwithstunding all these things, I had a pro- 
found admiration for Garnett’s noble qualities, and 
what were, to me, his marvelous powers. It often 
happens that boys so bold and hardy, so full of 
active life and spirit, are slow in acquiring book 
knowledge; but he wasnot. He was, indeed, first 
ia most things. There was no Pons Asinorum at 
which he broke down. His verses had rarely a 
false quantity. He had what, for a boy, must 
have becn a wonderful knowledge of algebra. He 
could draw Letter than any of us; and even in his 
sports was equally dexterous and clever. Many 
boys were jealous of him; but no shadow of such 
feeling fell on me. I gloried in his success as if it 
was my own; and was fond of praising him to my 
friends and others, What was there that Garnett 
could notdo? ‘Ah!’ I used to say, ‘1 wish you 
could hear Garnett.” I was proud of knowing 
him—proud that he should choose me, above all 
the others in the school, to be his friend and ¢on- 
stant companion, Walking about with him, my 
arm in his, or leaning on his shoulder, I was al- 
ways cheerful and content, for I never thought of 
his slovenly appearance. On holidays the boys 
went roaming about where they pleased. Some 
sat in Guildhall, on raw, wintry, and foggy days, 
looking ut the painted giants and the sculptured 
tombs, and warming their numbed fingers at the 
charcoal fires kept burning in braziers round the 
great stone hall. Others found their way into St. 
Paul's, or played at hide-and-seek in the covered 
walk of the old Royal Exchange, until the mer- 
chants came at four o’clock, and the beadles turn- 
ed them out. In fine weather, those who were 
anglers took a little willow stick and line and 
strolled into the marshes of the River Lea, near 
Old lord and Leyton, or into one of the docks, 
where they caught small flounders in between the 
floating timber. But I and my constant compan- 
ion preferred the old Custom-house quay, and the 
band that used to play there in those days; though 
sometimes we wandered all along the tortuous al- 
leys through the wharves at the river side, picking 
our way among cases of fruit, and bags of spice, 
and hogsheads of sugar, and merchandise of every 
kind, and stopping generally at Queenhithe stairs, 
one of the few spots among the wharves which are 
picturesque, still preserving as it does a Dutch 
quaintness, by reason of the clean old granaries 
there, and the trees. It was pleasant, on a hot 
day, to stand upon the rotten, weedy stairs, and 
watch the water washing up, and gaining step by 
step with the rising of the tide, or to see the wa- 
termen’s bouts shooting the little cataracts in the 
river under the arches of old London Lridge. It 
made you think of pleasanter places still, to which 
the running stream would carry a cork or feather 
if you threw it out, or slowly carry the Loat of 
a lazy stecrer—cool reaches, bordered by mead- 
ows where cattle were feeding, and studded by 
shady osier islands, under which anglers tix their 
punts and fish for gud eons all day long. ‘Lhere 
was no prohibition in the school of boating or bath- 
ing; indeed, no one inquired where we went, or 
what we did, on holidays. Sometimes we got a 
waterman to row us to Chelsea; but Garnett, who 
could row, would hire a Loat when he could induce 
the owner to trust us with one, and pull himsel?; 
while I sat in the stern carefully guarding my 
clothes from injury, and steering. We have been, 
in this way, as far as Putney, where we found a 
gravelly plot of beach for bathing. Garnett could 
swiin, float, and play with the water as if it was 
his natural element, and he tried hard to teach me, 
holding up my chin and directing me how to strike 
out. But I did not learn, I was slim, and did 
not float easily, and grew timid when the water 
carried me off my feet. 

One day we had Leen upon one of these trips, 
and were returning on the river, near Chiswick, in 
the afrernoon. ‘The worning had been fine, but 
clouds had come up, and a little rain began to fall, 
with gusts of wind. Garnett said we must run in- 
shore for shelter, and, if the rain continued, leave 
our boat at a boat-house to be taken on to London, 
while we took the coach home. ‘lo do this, I be- 
gan to turn her head across stream. Midway in 
the river was another boat, with two rowers, pull- 
ing like us against the tide, and the alteration of 
our course, looking to them like an act of rivalry, 
or an attempt to pass them with one rower, or cut 





them out, as it was called, they set up a cheer and 
began to pull vigorously. We scarcely noticed 
this till they were close upon us, and my bad steer- 
ing did not help to prevent a collision. They cut 
our boat right across, and in an instant we were 
struggling in the water. ‘The strong arm of Gar- 
nett held me up for a time; but the two rowers 
and the steersman of the other boat rose suddenly 
to assist us, and in so doing swamped their boat 
also. One of them seized my companion, and so 
encumbered him that he lost his hold of me. Aft- 
er this, I drifted up the river, and sank with a great 
roaring of water in my ears; but rose again, scarce- 
ly conscious of any thing but a kind of faith that 
my friend could save me yet. So, indeed, it 
proved; for when I came to life again, in great 
pain and misery, I was lying in bed in a white- 
washed room, with Garnett there—and I knew that 
I owed my escape to him. His attempt to hold 
me, while the rower from the other boat was hang- 
ing to him, had so exhausted him that when both 
his encumbrances had dropped off he had drifted 
away like me, and only recovered breath by float- 
ing. In this way he found me again, and held my 
chin above water until help arrived ; but the occu- 
pants of the other boat were drowned. 

My accident caused me a serious and long ill- 
ness. It ended with a dangerous fever. Garnett 
watched and tended me all the while I was at I ul- 
ham. When it was safe to do so, they removed 
me to a little country-house of my father’s at Hox- 
ton—a white house covered with a vine, and hav- 
ing a garden hidden by a high red-brick buttressed 
wall, in a lane called Grange Walk. I dare say 
that the busy streets and shops of London have 
long ago spread over this neighborhood, and de- 
stroyed all traces of its former rural character ; 
but I have often stood at the door in the wall of 
our garden next the lane, and looked far away 
over a field of oats or barley in which the reapers 
were at work, and secing no houses any where, 
save a rustic tavern with a painted sign-board 
swinging between two clins before its door. 

In this quiet retreat | at last began to recover ; 
and, wasted as I was, could put on my clothes once 
more, and walk about the sheltered garden with a 
stick. Garnett was always with me. Till this 
time I had never brought him to my house—not 
that any feeling of pride prevented me; it was 
rather consideration for him, and, perhaps, some 
fear that he would refuse to come, knowing my fa- 
ther’s position and his feeling. Now, however, all 
such thoughts were atan end. My father said to 
me one day: 

‘My gratitude to your young friend is, of course, 
very great, and any thing I could do to advance 
him hereafter would delight me; but you know I 
can not be brought into contact with old Garnett. 
It would not do, and I would not have it on any 
account.” 

I thought this very unfeeling ; but I answered 
that | did not think Garnett wished his father to 
come. 

‘*] dare say not,” said my father; ‘he is a fine 
young fellow, and has, | am sure, a great deal of 
good sense.” 

I had another companion in my illness—a gen- 
tler, if not a kinder or a better nurse. ‘This was 
my cousin, Alice Vanderlinden. Since my father 
had been a widower her old maiden aunt had man- 
aged our household, and Alice was often with us, 
Her father was a merchant, with a house in one of 
the yards behind the Monument, where the tirm 
of Vanderlinden, with some changes of partners, 
had been established ever since the reign of Will- 
iam the Third. At that time the ancestor of Alice's 
father—a merchant whose ships traded to the In- 
dian seas—had come over from Ainsterdam, in 
which city the firm had still close connections. 
Some of the Vanderlindens had served certain pe- 
riods in the Amsterdam house, and had come back 
to England with Dutch wives; but Alice’s mother 
wus an English woman, and Alice had herself no 
trace of the ordinary type of Dutch face—the 
abundant light hair, and smooth, round, cheerful 
countenances of Hobbima’s pictures. She was 
dark-haired, of an oval face, somewhat pale, but 
very beautiful, I thought, though then scarcely fif- 
teen. I have a portrait of her of that time, and in 
this she stands beside a little table, while on the 
other side are two Greek columns hung with heavy 
folds of purple curtain, ill suiting with her simple 
beauty and her plain black dress. On the table is 
a basket made of straw tubes of various colors, 
such as our French prisoners were then allowed to 
make and seil. In this basket she used to bring 
her needle-work, and many a book or little article 
that might please or amuse me in my long illness. 

Hier socicty delighted me. In the listlessness 
and indolence of my sick room, when she was gone, 
1 had no other pleasure than to think of her—to go 
over again the stories that she had told us, giving 
to all the women in them only one sweet face. I 
knew her ring when she pulled the handle of the 
iron bell across the garden. At the sound of her 
step all the lassitude and peevishness of my low, 
weak state were gone. But there was no greater 
pleasure to me than to hear her read. 

Garnett liked Alice; but he could not feel that 
dreamy pleasure in her society which I did. Le 
used to tell her droll things, and laugh with a 
boisterous heartiness, that told me better than any 
words how differently he regarded-her. I talked 
to Alice of my friendship for him, and of what a 
noble and wonderful fellow he was; so that we be- 
came all great friends. 1 taught Garnett to play 
at chess when I was getting well; for Alice had 
no patience to learn, and we sat and played while 
she worked. I was not a bad player; but Garnett 
learned to beat me very soon; and at last could 
even put a ring over a piece, and give me notice 
that he would checkmate me with that piece and 
no other. Alice, who knew nothing of the game, 
would watch him do this, and laugh when he suc- 
ceeded ; but it never ruffled me. Garnett knew 
an infinite variety of things which would amuse 
us. He was particularly skillful in jugglers’ 
tricks with cards, and dolls, and other more elab- 
orate apparatus, which made him a still greater fa- 





vorite with us all. I have nothing more to tell of 
this time, save that Alice gave me one day a gold- 
finch in a lacquered cage, which I kept for years, 
till the bird grew old and blind, and lost half his 
feathers. 

My school days came to an end soon after my 
recovery. In the very last term there was a great 
examination, to be followed by a formal adjudica- 
tion of prizes in the presence of the friends of the 
scholars and patrons of the scliool. I had won 
prizes at such examinations, and felt little doutt 
of getting some prize this time, particularly in Eu- 
clid and in Roman history ; but none knew the re- 
sult until the great day of the award, when the 
winners would be called up to the table by the 
master, and presented with the prizes in the pres- 
ence of the company. I had a strong wish to 
win something on this occasion—the crowning 
point of my school life; and on the afternoon of 
the distribution felt more excited than I had ever 
felt before. Walking to and fro in the lane before 
the school-house, alone—for I had not seen Garnett 
that day—I met my godfather, old Mr. Moy, who 
was a lawyer, and lived behind the Mansion House, 
or in Stocks Market as he called it, from its name 
when he was a boy. Alice Vanderlinden was lean- 
ing on his arm, looking, I thought, more beautiful 
than ever; but I was too nervous to say more to 
her than “‘ good-morning.” My godfather asked 
me what prizes I meant to take. 

“T may perhaps get one in Euclid, Sir,” I an- 
swered, 

‘* We shall be there,” said Alice. “I hope you 
will gain it.” 

‘*So you have given all your time to Euclid?” 
said my godfather. 

‘*T have done my best in other things,” I re- 
plied; “but I have many clever schovl-fellows 
who have done the same.” 

My face flushed as I said this with a thought 
that never before had caused me any shade of pain, 
but it passed away quickly; though, after they 
had left me, I continued walking about the street 
till most of the scholars had gone in. When I 
went in and took my place I looked round the 
room, and saw Garnett at a distance from where I 
sat. Ile had come in unperceived by me, and the 
rows being filled up, I could not go over to speuk 
tohim. Alice, too, was there, with my godfather 
and other friends, sitting among pompous alder- 
men, and merchants, and rich city traders, in a 
semicircle round the table, so conspicuously that 
I was not sorry to sit behind, where I could see 
them unobserved. 

Garnett took two prizes early in the ceremony. 
The prizes in Roman history fell to other boys. 
The Euclid prizes were adjudged nearly last; and 
as yet my name had not been mentioned. When 
we came to these I glanced toward Alice, and saw 
her looking attentively at the table. The names 
were called, but mine was not among them. The 
first was the son of the then Lord Mayor elect; the 
second—some movement in the school told me so 
before they called the name—was Garnett. He 
advanced to the table in his gown as a foundation- 
boy, and took the little case of Looks, which was 
the prize, with a bow to the company. The mas- 
ter spoke some words of compliment as he sat 
down, amidst the boys’ cheers. I had glanced 
again at Alice a moment before. She was then 
looking round the room, as if in search of me, for 
she could not have seen me where I sat. When 
the prize was given she was looking down with a 
thoughtfulexpression. Was she grieved, I thought, 
for my failure ? 

I did not cate to see my friends just then; hut, 
with a cowardiceof which I was afterward ashamed, 
I stole away, before any of the rest, to walk down 
by the wharves alone. As I came out of the play- 
ground I saw some one stealthily peeping round 
from the corner of the lane—some one who with- 
diew quickly on seeing n.e; and as I came to the 
end of the lane I saw the same figure walking away 
up a yard which was not a thoroughfare. It turn- 
ed back before I had passed it long, and, looking 
behind me after a while, I saw the same person 
where I had first seen him, still peeping round, 
and ducking the head, and shrinking back in a 
manner which even to me then seemed very ludi- 
crous. It was old Garnett, more shabby and 
greasy than ever. He was watching for his son, 
no doubt to get the earliest news of the result of 
his examination, and unwilling to be seen by the 
company in their holiday attire. 

I knew that Garnett would soon join his father, 
and walk away with him into Salers’ Hall Gar- 
den, and T was glad to think that for this reason 
he would not miss me; but it was a rare thing in- 
deed, and it seemed strange to me, to go down by 
the river without Garnett. Something of the tcel- 
ing which had come upon me unawares when talk- 
ing to Alice and my godfather of the boys who 
would compete with me yeturned. What it was 
exactly I shrank from asking of myself; but I felt 
that it did injury to my whole nature. Never till 
then had I dreamed that I regarded my old friend 
and school-fellow with the faintest thought of 
envy; but now I remembered that my prepara- 
tion for this prize day had been differe 1t from all 
other such occasions. I had never told Garnett 
those things in which I had taken most pains, and 
for which 1 hoped for success. I had thought that 
there was no other reason for this than a wish to 
win my prizes fairly—not taxing his generosity to 
let me win by his neglect—for how could we two 
strive against one another for the same thing ? 
But now I felt that there had been another feeling 
which he had never suspected—a shrinking from 
the whole subject of the examinations closely akin 
to the cowardice with which I now stole away trom 
him to walk about alone. 

There was some public festival that day, on what 
occasion I have now forgotten; but all along the 
river above bridge the barges and small vessels 
had colors flying, and from some of the wharves 
they fired guns. Many people were about; the 
day, though at the beginning of November, and 
rather cold, was fine and cheerful, and the exer- 
cise of walking, and the bystle that I saw, helped 
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to raise my spirits. I determined to shake off my 
gloomy thoughts and ungenerous feelings, and go 
back at once. As I drew near the school again I 
met Garnett just coming from Salters’ Hall Gar- 
den. He came up to me and shook hands, look- 
ing so cheerful and so far from suspecting what 
had been my feeling that I was struck with re- 
morse. I would gladly have told him the whole 
history of that day, but dared not, lest even a 
breath of such a sentiment as envy should so 
change our friendship that it could never be again 
what it had been. 

Nor was this all. I could not rest without giv- 
ing some active tokens of this feeling toward him. 
When I went into my father’s counting-house I 
begged my father to take him also, that he might 
serve his articles with me, which was agreed to. 
And now Garnett, living in the house with me, 
and being my constant, faithful companion, as be- 
fore, all thought of that unlucky day soon vanish- 
ed. Such was his openness and generous nature, 
that no dream of rivalry had ever ruffled it. I 
could not help feeling this, and growing to admire 
him and respect him more and more. Indeed, I 
had become now s0 used to his society—for I had 
no other friend—that when he had been absent in 
the country on business for a few days the place 
scemed empty, and I as if all the habits of my life 
had suffered violent change. Nor even when his 
term was ended, and he began business for him- 
self, were we less together ; for his office was not 
far off. He took at first some troublesome busi- 
ness, which my father did not care to have, but 
which to him was welcome; and with this, and 
some connection which he secured for himself, he 
soon began to make a little way. The most re- 
markable change, however, which this introduced 
was in the appearance of old Garnett. From the 
first the son had treated him as the head of the 
new business, writing up on the door of his office 
the words, ‘‘ Garnett and Son ;” and now the old 
man was seen no more loitering about the courts 
in the city, or chatting on door-steps with his old 
companions. Whether he was the chief of a fra- 
ternity of greasy, shabby old men, which fell into 
complete dissolution when he resigned his post, or 
whether he helped at once to clothe them better, 
or by what other surmise to explain the fact, I 
know not; but certain it is that, from that day, 
even his old associates seemed to have vanished. 
Some of their faces and other characteristics I 
knew well; but I often looked for them in vain, 
wondering where they had gone or what had be- 
come of them. Old Garnett himself was, indeed, 
so changed that it would have been hard to recog- 
nize him if I had not been prepared for it. His 
long, gaunt figure had become more upright. Over 
his few thin gray hairs he had put a neat brown 
wig. His white cravat, though still touched with 
a little of the old mouldiness, was broad and full, 
and ornamented with a large pin; and his blue 
coat with metal buttons, his Hessian boots, and 
gray pantaloons, wrinkled and shrunken as they 
looked, were infinitely superior to any thing I had 
ever seen him wear. But the crowning ornaments 
were his thick-rimmed silver-gilt double eve-glass 
hanging round his neck, and the spotted Malacca 
cane with which he walked about. Every body 
noticed the change; and it was a pleasure to me 
to hear what they said of his son. Was I not 
right, who from the first had seen in Philip Gar- 
nett one of the noblest fellows in the world ? 

Alice often saw, and talked with the old stock- 
broker; and even my father was not too proud to 
recognize him now, but would shake hands with 
him when they met in the street, and say, “ How 
d’ye do, Garnett? How d’ye do?” when some 
such conversation as this generally took place: 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you; all but the old 
enemy.” 

‘*Troublesome again, is he?” said my father, 
who had no notion of what complaint he was speak- 
ing. 

“He never lets go of me.” 

‘* How does business thrive ?” 

“ Very well; only our Phil—” 

‘* Your son?” 

‘Yes: he is so very—”’ Here the old man 
would raise his hand, and shake it several times 
in the air, and wink, as if my father must under- 
stand that better than any words. 

‘““No serious complaint against him, I hope?” 
said my father, puzzled. 

‘* No, no,” replied Garnett, dropping into a whis- 
per; ‘‘ but the fact is, he is hardly fit for this bus- 
iness. He won't look abroad. He has talent 
enough to make a Goldsmid; but he'll never be 
one. I might have had a share in a courier the 
other day with a Hamburg house—a glorious 
chance; but no.” 

‘* A good sign,” said my father. ‘‘ Depend upon 
it, he has a longer head than most young fellows, 
and will beat us all in time.” 

At this old Garnett would shake his head and 
go up the street, shaking it still, and talking to 
himself aloud, while he flourished his cane to and 
fro, sometimes striking pieces of waste paper or 
leaves from the ground, and tossing them high 
into the air, in a way which I used to fancy yield- 
ed a relief to his mind, as best expressing to him- 
self how he would strike moral obstacles from his 
path had he but as a young and vigorous man to 
begin the world anew. 

‘Poor old Garnett!” my father used to say. 
‘What little brains he had are clearly gone.” My 
father had indeed a high opinion of the prudence 
of the son; and when a kind of business was offer- 
ed to him which required a surety for a consider- 
able amount, my father voluntarily undertook to 
give the bond. 

Alice Vanderlinden had now grown into a wo- 
man. All the time I had been in my father’s 
counting-house she had been our playmate and our 
friend. The Vanderlindens being my relatives, 
we passed to and fro between the two houses, as 
if they were but one—Garnett and I often dining 
with Alice and her father, when.she sat at the 
head of the table as mistress of the house. No- 


body else ever dined there, save the old head clerk ; 





occasionally a Dutch correspondent of the house, 
equally grave ;_and once or twice Garnett’s father, 
whose oddity pleased Mr. Vanderlinden. Alice’s 
life was dull enough, but she did not complain; 
but took to her duties, her household accounts, 
and the huge bunch of keys which she kept in her 
basket, with a sort of matronly dignity which oft- 
en made me laugh, and yet was beautiful in my 
eyes. Month after month, in winter and in sum- 
mer, she saw nothing but the square paved yard 
under her window, and its sooty-looking tree, whose 
leaves came out late and dropped off early, except 
on Sundays, when she went to church in a lane 
close by, running down to the river, where a sleepy 
preacher, in a pulpit carved and ornamented by 
Grinling Gibbons, drawled out discourses which 
had no merit but their shortness. 

Shall I say that in all this time I had no secret 
from my old school-fellow and loved companion, 
my more than friend and brother, aud that our 
trust and confidence was so peifect, and without 
shadow of reserve, that there was iivt a thought or 
feeling, or inward wish, which could have been 
imagined to be mine, of which he could not speak, 
or say it could not be, because unknown to him? 
Not one. For how could I speak of that which, 
even to myself, was still vague and shapeless, and 
only to be guessed from signs and hints, by which 
he himself might have known it, but did not any 
more than 1? So it was until one memorable day. 

I was in the long drawing-room in the Vander- 
lindens’ house, with Alice and her sister. I had 
been with them more than ever lately ; for Gar- 
nett had been away on some business in the north 
of England. Something led me to talk of him, as 
indecd I often did with Alice, to whom he was as 
familiar a companion as myself. 1 was never 
tired of praising his good qualities, his kindness 
to his father, his great talents; and Alice would 
always join me, adding something to my praises. 
But this day, for the first time, she avoided the 
subject. 

‘Jt is a droll thing,” said I, hardly noticing 
this, ‘that poor old Garnett, fond as he is of Phil- 
ip, thinks him not half so business-like as him- 
self.” 

Alice was silent, bending over her work, while 
I continued : 

“The old gentleman has all kinds of wild 
dreams. He thinks that, with Philip's talents, he 
ought to command wealth ; and all in a moment.” 

Alice was still silent: but I was walking to and 
fro in the room, and looking out of windows, as I 
spoke, at the withered leaves, which were twirling 
about in little eddies in the yard—so that even 
now I hardly observed that she made no response. 

* For my part,” said I, “I fecl sure that what- 
ever he does is best: for what is there he could not 
do, and do well? At school he threw us all into 
the shade; and in my father’s counting-house every 
Lody remarked his industry and good sense. You 
have heard your father speak of this. Do you re- 
member?” 

She made some answer, but so faintly, that I 
looked round. 

She had dropped her work, and was arranging 
the beads of a necklace on her younger sister, who 
was sitting beside her on a stool, with her head 
lying back in her lap. There was a slight confu- 
sion in her manner, so unusual with her, that it 
struck me in an instant; and when she looked up, 
her face was crimson. 

What life was ever yet so long and so perfect in 
its happiness that it could outweigh the misery 
which that moment cost me! I said no more to 
Alice; nor she to me then. I wanted time tothink 
over the suspicion which had now entered my 
mind, to steal its peace and rest for many a day 
and many anight. I loved Alice deeply; had loved 
her all along. Witness the anguish of my heart 
that day. 

I had been so much with her—had known so 
little obstacle to my seeing or talking with her— 
had so seldom missed her for one day—that even 
the happiness I owed to her had become part of 
the habit of my life, and passed unquestioned. 
There had been no break in all that long time of 
pure delight by which | could measure or guess 
its absolute perfectness. Had I ever gone away 
from home, even for short periods, as Garnett 
had, I could not have failed to have known ict. 
Would that I had! or that something else had 
told me, or prompted me to speak to him of it long 
before. 

How could I doubt that she loved Garnett? 
Her silence, her confusion, her flushed and trou- 
bled countenance, when I spoke of him, told me 
better than words, or any sign could tell me. 
Never before had she shown this, Perhaps his 
long absence had made her more than ever mind- 
ful of him. It was possible that my words, com- 
ing at the very moment when she was thinking of 
him, had startled her with a suspicion that I knew 
her secret, and sought to wring it from her ; though 
Heaven knows how far this had been from my 
thoughts. But why had I not suspected this be- 
fore? Who could help liking Garnett? Whothat 
had been with him so much as she had been, see- 
ing all that was great and generous in him, his 
power, his tal-nt, and his happy temper, could 
fail to love him? Had I not myself done all L 
could—ay, even to that very hour—to make him 
still more glorious in her eyes?—volantarily abas- 
ing myselt, before-him—taking a pleasure, even— 
so perfect was my friendship—in confessing my in- 
feriority in all those things which could touch a 
heart so tender, and so good as hers ? 

I felt it was in vain to regret, and yet how often 
and how deeply I did regret that Garnett had not 
from the first suspected my feeling toward her. 1 
knew too well his nature to doulit what course he 
would have taken. He would have stifled all 
thought of any thing but brotherly affection ; or, 
if he could not trust himself, would have shunned 
her for my sake. I was sure he would. Yes; 
even this he would have done ; for when did I ever 
know him willing to purchase pleasure for himself 
at any cost of pain to me? But there are sacrifices 
too great—sacrifices impossible even for a friend- 
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ship such as his. 
never dreaming of my affection for her—he had 
cherished a hope of winning her one day, and had 
revealed this to her by some word or action—and 
if she, as was too clear, loved him no less—it must 
be so. I thought I would satisfy myself of this ; 
and, having done so, would henceforth be true to- 
ward him, as I had ever Leen. This was plainly 
what I ought to do. It should not be said that 
my friendship had been mere idle words, a selfish 
bond to be broken without scruple, even for such 
acause. This was my final resolution. But oh, 
the trial! Oh, the pain and sorrow of that time! 

I was glad that he was away ; because it gave 
me leisure to think on these things, and to recover 
something like calmness. I even saw Alice as be- 
fore, carefully concealing my trouble, not mention- 
ing Garnett again, but determining to wait for any 
other thing which might contirm my suspicion, 
I saw them meet when he came back, and there 
was the same look of confusion in her face when 
she caught my eyes upon her; a look of trou!le, so 
far beyond all doubt, that I felt that some kind of 
hope, which | had secretly held til tl en, Was sud. 
denly gone; and with that went out, and left 
them there, 


Garnett had come back from his journey pale 
and ill; and indeed there had been, for a li.tle 
while, a change in him which, slight as it had 
been till now, was visi letome. I had not spoken 
to him, taking it for some care of business, which 
it was better to try to disp l by talking of other 
things; and now it was too late. I dared not 
question him ; but guessed what it was, in various 
ways ; yet all having reference to the one idea that 
haunted me at all times, and in all places; but 
never with one bitter thought toward him—never 
with adoubt that even his secrecy, so unusual as 
it was, must have good reason for it. 

Something, indeed, weigh: d heavily on his mind. 
I could not doubt that; 1 felt it when I was with 
him, in every tone and movement. Some months 
had passed like this, when one evening I went to 
his couuting-house to talk with him on some trifling 
matters. He generally took tea with his father, 
or sometimes alone in his room, among his papers, 
where he would sit till it was late, writing or 
reading. I came down a passage into his house, 
and could see into his room in the daytime, across 
a grated area on one side, This evening he had not 
drawn down his curtains, and with the light in 
the room, I could see through the wire blind of his 
window. Lis tea-service was beside him as usual ; 
but the fire was out, and the lamp beside him 
threw a dim light even with its shade. Garnett 
was seated at his table, where he had evidently 
been busily engaged. lis arms were resting on 
the desk, and his face was buried in his hands. 
lie was not asleep; for I saw him move, look up, 
and then return to the same attitude, 

It might have been merely weariness, or perhaps 
some feeling of illness resulting from his unceasing 
labor; but I felt that there was something more 
than this. In spite of my own trouble I was 
touched with compassion for him. What could 
that grief be in which I might not soothe him ? 
‘Lhe question startled me, even then, as if it had 
never come before, by day or night, to torture me. 
But I resolved that I would not be silent any 
more. ‘lhat night should bring my trouble to 
some issue. 

Garnett opened the door to me, and I followed 
him in. He asked me if I had seen his father, who 
had been away, he said, nearly all day, on busi- 
ness, and had promised to return earlier. I took 
this for a passing remark, and answered that I had 
not seen him. 

** You are in trouble, Garnett,” I said; ‘ what 
is it?” 

He started slightly, and answered, Nothing— 
nothing that he need weary others with; he was 
not well. 

I was not deceived by this; I knew that there 
was something more ; some cause for that depressed 
and anxious look, which, for some reason, he would 
not tell me. 

‘Phil,’ I said, after a while, “‘ you must tell 
me this; for I can not rest until I have done my 
part to relieve you. Is it not for my sake you are 
silent ?” 

He made some involuntary motion that looked 
like assent; but seemed to check himself. 

**Come,” I said, laying my hand upon his arm, 
“let me try to guess it. Your trouble is in some 
way connected with my cousin, Alice Vanderlin- 
den ?” 

To my surprise, he looked at me calmly ; shook 
his head, and even smiled. It was clear to me 
that he felt relieved, for his tone was at once more 
cheerful. ‘* Why, Hess,” said he, shaking hands 
with me, in his old way, “this tells me quite a 
long history. You have got into your head that I 
had fallen in love with your cousin, and hoped to 
rob you of her—for yours, if I can interpret signs, 
she shall be one day. Absurd! Never in my 
life did I dream of such a prize. I was always a 
poor man even when I thought myself most pros- 
perous ; and she always rich compared with me. 
Besides, I never thought of this.” 

lis sudden change of manner, and the uncx- 
pected declaration which he had made, struck me 
dumb, What folly had I been guilty of! How 
had I racked myself without any cause, where but 
one pl.in, outspoken word had sufficed to end all 
in a moment! 

**\\ hat could make you think this, Hess?” he 
continued, ‘ So often as I have seen her, if I had 
uourished such a thought, it could not have been 
secret. It was a thipg which her father must have 
known—and sf above all, could not have 
been ignorant of.” 

I could only grasp his hand, and say ‘God 
bless you, Phil!” and own that I had been hasty 
and unjust toward him. 

‘Why it would have been a base thing,” he 
continued, ‘‘to steal into her house, and try to 
win her in the way you hd¥e imagined.” 

‘It is true, Garnett,” I said, after a while; 
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“quite true. I thought my friendship for you 
perfect, al solutely without spot or stain—euch a 
friendship as must he rare indeed. Now I know 
that there was something wanting, something that 
could have made such thoughts us I have lately 
encouraged quite impossille.” 

“Think no more of it,” said Garnett. “ Alice, 
I am sure, will find that she has no less affection 
for you; and her father, I know, esteems you too 
well to regret this. May you all he happy a 

He said this, as he held my hand, with so much 
tenderness, and in a tone so low and impressive, 
that all my anxiety about him returned, I pressed 
him again to tell me what ailed him; but he tried 
to treat it lightly, and promised that I should know 
all by that night week. While he was speaking, 
I heard a tapping at the outer door at which I had 
entered. Garnett rose when he heard it, and bade 
me hastily good-night, letting me out by another 
way. I heard him afterward open the other door 
and let in his visitor; and I could hear two voices, 
one of which I felt sure was that of his father. 

So now I was sure that all my long suspicion 
of Garnett’s rivalry was but abad dream. A yreat 
load was off my heart; but something of it still re- 
mained. Why had Alice looked confused at the 
mention of his name? Why was she silent when 
I talked of him? Why did her face flush crimson 
when [ asked her to bear testimony to his good- 
ness? This, indeed, was no dream; and the truth 
to which it pointed was scarcely less fatal to my’ 
hope. Lut even this suspicion was happily soon 
ended. I spoke boldly to Alice’s father, and to 
Alice herself; and the last remnant of my foolish 
doubts, with all of fanciful or real that had stood 
between me and my happiness, vanished in a mo- 
ment, 

The truth was simple. TI learned it from some- 
thing that I heard from Alice’s father, some hints 
accidentally let fall by his Dutch correspondent, 
who was then in London, and often dined with 
them; and finally I learned the truth from Alice's 
own lips. It was this, On the very afternoon of 
the day when I was first startled by Alice’s confa- 
sion, Garnett’s father had been with them. He 
was more than usually garrulous, and seemed elat- 
ed by some success, or the hope of some success, 
Ile talked of his son's prospects, and in his foolish 
way sail he deserved to marry Alice, and he was 
sure he loved her, and should marry her one day. 
Few persons now heeded what poor old Garnett 
said. But Alice could not forget it. It yrieved 
her; and was the cause of her trouble and confu- 
sion when I spoke of him, and when she met him. 
That was all. 

It was exactly one week after my visit to my 
old friend that I had this last conversation with 
Alice. On that very night, or before then, Gar- 
nett had said that I should know what was the 
meaning of his recent change of manner; but my 
own happiness was so great that I had no forcbod- 
ing. I hastened to his chambers soon after dusk, 
the hour at which I had gone before. As I came 
down the passage I saw that the room in which 
he usually sat was dark. The whole house, in- 
deed, seemed empty and deserted, with nothing 
but blank windows all the way up; for the mer- 
chants and business men having chambers there 
lived elsewhere, and were gone at that time. The 
iron knocker fell with a dull, dead sound, which 
made the silence when 1 waited for an answer to 
my summons still more oppressive. An old wo- 
man who was the housekeeper came at last, and 
told me Garnett had gone away with his father 
early that morning, and had left a letter for me, 
which she gave me. 

I took the letter, and bade her good-night, and 
she closed the door. Then I read it, tremblingly, 
by the light of a street-lamp. It told me that Gar- 
nett had fled; that his affairs were in so great an 
embarrassment that he dared not stay ; that he had 
taken his father with him; that he could never 
hope to see me again, or make clear to me how he 
fell into this trouble. He bade me do him, in my 
thoughts, what justice I could, when all should be- 
come known; spoke of my father’s suretyship, and 
of his hope, one day, if life and health should last, 
to regain something of his lost name; and ended 
with the simple word, Farewell. 

Oh, what an end to all our years of friendship! 
Bitter fruit of such a life of promise! But the 
worst of all was still to come. lis flight was 
known by the morrow, and terrible rumors were 
abroad. It was said that: there were not simple 
debts only, but forgeries—acceptanees in fictitious 
names, negotiated by him; by Garnett, my old 
school-fellow and friend, whose name to me was 
honor itself. A crime was charged against him 
for which, in those days, men had again and again 
been given to the hangman. Even my father, 
whose loss by his flight was considerable, shook 
his head, and said there could be no doubt... A re- 
ward was offered for his apprehension, and the 
walls placarded with his name. Nobody doubted 
of his guilt. 

Save one. My friendship had been tried before, 
and proved, and now could not be shaken. Some 
mystery there was, beyond my power to guess, 
but my faith was not the less. I knew him best; 
admired him, loved him still. Not all the proofs 
that would have taken his life could change my 
Show mea man, I thought, who, 
from such a height of purity and worth, fell with- 
out a warning thus. Others, seeing bis flight, 
might have laid their crimes to him; but he had 
no hand in them. My sorrow for him was great; 
but it was sorrow only. Many anight I thought 
of him in his exile; Lut I did him newrong, thank 


thoughts of him. 











Heaven! even in a thought. 

Nor did Alice. Month after month, till several 
vears were past, we looked for his return as a joy- 
ful event, that must happen one day—when all 
this mystery would be cleared up; but the time 
was long. My fatherdied. Alice (now my wife) 
and J, with our little children, lived in his old house ; 
but we often passed to and fro, dining in the old 
Dutch merchant’s mansion, where her aunt, so long 
my father’s housekeeper, had taken Alice's place 
And still there were no tidings of my poor friend 
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Attempts had been made to trace his 
att ht: and it was believed, from some circum- 

tances, that he had fled to Holland. Had we 
dared to speak of him, the Vanderlinden connec- 
tions in’ Amst erdam might have helped us to dis- 
cover him; but, in the world’s eyes, he was still a 
forger. At length, however, something like a trace 

} The clerk of their house in 
Amsterdam, staying in London, and dining, as 
usual, at Mr. Vanderlinden's, told us that an old 
man, very decrepit, had once or twice inquired if 
they had heard of me or Alice ;. if we were living, 
and well. But he had Jately ceased to come. 

Time could never more restore to me my lost 
friend; but it brought us pag ner Late on 
one bitter winter’s night, as Alice and I were sit- 
ting together by the fire , we were startled by the 
sound of a coach driving into the quiet yard in 
which our house stood. It stopped at our door, 
and the bell was rung. Alice turned pale, as I 
: for the same anxious hope-had struck us both. 
I tock the lamp in my hand, and went down my- 
self, 

There was a hackney-carriage at the door, with 
two trunks upon it; the horses were standing in 
the biting air, steaming in the light of my lamp. 
The driver bad the coach-door open, and was call- 
ine to his passenger to alight. ‘+ He had dropped 
asleep,” he said; ‘‘tired enough, I dare say, for 
he has just come off a sea-voyage.” 

He called to his passenger again, and seemel 

» shake him, as I rushed to the door, holding up 
the light, which showed me the inside of the vehi- 
cle. Huddled up in two cloaks, and lying side- 
ways on the seat, was the figure of a tall man, 
with thin gray hair. It was poor old Garnett. 

‘“‘ Tle seemed very weak when he got in at Dept- 
ford,” said the coachman. ‘1 think he must be 
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of him was revealed. 








‘He is dead!” I said, as I felt his hand, and 
threw the light — n his ghastly features. ‘‘ Dead!” 

The doctor, whom the man fetched, confirmed 
my belief. The wintry weather, and the sea-voy- 
ace, and an illness from which he seemed to have 
Len suffering, had destroyed the last weak rem- 
nant of his life. He had something to tell us, we 
knew; but his lips were sealed in death, and we 
could only gather it frova the papers in his trunks, 
which were addressed to me. They contained 
letters between himself and his son, A memoran- 
dum, like a will, in the handwriting of my old 
school-fellow—whom I ascertained had died sud- 
a in Amsterdam, of an epidemic fever, not 
long before—was also there; and from these, and 
many papers in the father’s hand, I pieced out his 
lreadful story. It was the old man’s dream of 
miking weaith rapidly by speculation which had 
involved them. ‘The forgery was his; the ruin 
and disgrace all brought by him. Garnett had no 
choice but to accuse his father or to fly. In Am- 
sterdam he had made a friend, and found employ- 
ment in a merchant’s house; and there were traces 
among his papers of an intention of going to Amer- 
ica shortly before his sudden death. He had 
scraped together a small sum of money, which the 
old man, on the day of his leaving Amsterdam, 
had deposited in the hands of the Vanderlindens 
there, for their creditors in England. 

So the dark cloud that had rested on hin 
passed away, and left no stain upon his brightness, 
for none who had known him remained ignorant of 
his story. I told it, touching tenderly the weak- 
ness of the poor old man, who had really loved his 
son, and in this miserable way had dreamed of 
lifting him to wealth and honor. I told it in the 
old Brewers’ School, to another generation of boys, 
who had long heard of his name with only evil as- 
sociations. I told it to his creditors, whom I 
called together at my house. I grew rich by my 
business, and by the wealth which others bequeath- 
el me; and it was but a small thing to me to pay 
his debts, even to the last guinea; but I would 
leave nothing undone that could restore his name, 
lbs. us all, 
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THE GAMBLING-HOUSE 581 BROADWAY. 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR IN A GAM- 
BLING-HOUSE IN BROADWAY. 

A most startling and mysterious occurrence di- 
vided public attention, last week, with the great 
prize-fight. An Irish servant girl, who had lately 
been a servant in the gambling-house kept by 
Willis at 581 Broadway, had been arrested on a | 
charge of larceny preferred against her by her late | 
employer. On Tuesday last, this girl voluntarily | 
made oath to a series of facts which, if substantiated, | 
would go to show that a most atrocious murder had 

! 
| 
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been lately committed in the gambling-house in 
question. The girl’s affidavit was as follows: 
Catharine Mulhearn, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says—I reside at No. 224 East Fourteenth Street; in the 
month ef August last this deponent was employed and 
went into the service of Robert L. Willis, of No. 551 
Broadway, and further that she continued in his employ- 
ment until Sunday, the 19thof September following; and : 


Ti&E BLOOD STAINS IN THE PASSAGE. 


this deponent adds that on that Sunday evening, and at 
or about the hour of two or three o'clock in the morning 
of that Sunday night, she was awakened by a cry of dis- 
tress and noise in the lower part of said Willis'’s house; 
and this deponent says that, on listening, she distinctly 
heard some one exclaim, in the entry way of the house, 
in the lower part of said house, ‘‘In the Lord's name 
spare my life, and I don't care what you do to me;" de- 
ponent says that she heard the said Willis say in reply 
at the time, **The God damn fresh son of a b—, dump 
him ;" deponent could not distinctly understand what 
else was said, but there were some other hard words and 
some noise below stairs; deponent says that she arose 
the next morning about a quarter past five o'clock, and 
commenced to wash the foul linen of the family ; depo- 
nent further says that between nine and ten o'clock in 
the forenoon she went to the cistern to empty some suds, 
and on removing the cover she saw what seemed to her 
to be the part of a coat sleeve or cuff just above the sur- 
face of the water in the cistern; deponent further says 
hat she took no particular notice at the time; deponent 
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went again to the cistern, about half past one o'clock in 
the afternoon of the same day, to empty some more wash 
suds, and on removing the cover from the same cistern 
she plainly and distinctly saw the upper part of a man's 
head and upper part of the face, including the forehead, 
cyee, and a portion of the nose, above the water in the 
cistern; that he had dark brown hair upon the head and 
dark whiskers; deponent noticed most distinctly that hi 

eyes were open, or partly open; deponent was much 
frightened, and shut down the lid of the cistern, and ran 
away, with an exclamation caused by her fright; depo- 
nent further says that she soon afterward saw her sister, 
to whom she related these facts, and her sister made her 
leave the house forthwith; deponent adds that when she 
arose on the morning after she heard the disturbance in 
the lower part of the house, and of the day she saw this 
dead man in the cistern, she saw a large quantity of blood 
upon the wall about the lower entry way of the house, 
and saw the colored man, Henry, in the act of cleaning 
it off with soap and water; deponent further says that 
she spoke to the colored man, Henry, about scouring the 
walls, and that he told her to mind her own business; 





| deponent adds that in about four weeks after she had 


left the house she was arrested by officer James FE. Duffs 

on charge of stealing some articles from said Willis, and 
also that deponent’s sister was arrested on the same 
charge with deponent; deponcnt says that she was most 
anxious to report the fact of secing this dead man in the 
cistern, but her sister would not let her, but told her if 
she did it would be just such a case as Dr. Burdell’s was; 
that she would be locked up as a witness or get herself 
in some difficulty®:bout it. Deponent further says that 
the policeman (Duffy) sew her several times before he 
arrested her on the false charge of larceny, and pretend- 
ed he wanted to hire her to live with him. Deponent 
adds that, after her arrest, Willis came to the police-oflice 
and told deponent that if she said nothing about his 
house that the charge would go easy with her, and that 
there would be no further trouble about the matter, or 
s to that effect. Deponent further says that the caid 
Willis keeps a gambling-house at the above housc and 
strect, where va and different persons come together 
for gambling purposes, and further deponent s sith 1 not. 








On the strength of this affidavit, Justice Con- 
nolly made a descent on the house, and arrested a 
number of men who were playing faro in the gam- 
bling saloon. On examining the premises, several 
blood stains were found in the passage leading out 
of the house, and similar stains were discovered on 
the lid 4 the cistern and the fence adjacent. Ef- 
forts had seemingly been made to remove these by 
scouring them. The stains were sc raped off, and 
handed by the police to Dr. Chilton for analysis, 
in order that it should be ascertained, if possible, 
whether the blood was that of a human being. The 
cistern, of which a very fair idea can be formed by 
our engraving, is very small and narrow. It has 
been cleaned out by the police, but no further traces 


of a murder were brought to light by the operation. 
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It is possible, of course, that the declarations of 
the girl were prompted by malice, or that her senses 
deceived her on the night in question; but as the 
blood stains.appear to offer some corroboration of 
her testimony, it is due to justice that a thorough 
investigation should be had. It seems that a week 
before she made her affidavit her late employer was 
informed of her alleged discoveries, and of her in- 
tention to disclose them. Hada murder been com- 
mitted, time would thus have been afforded to the 
guilty party to zeke away with all traces of his 
crime, 

The house, 581 Broadway, is a plain, unpretend- 
ing brick structure, oposite the Metropolitan Ho- 
tel. The ground-floor is occupied by a s‘ore, which 
has no communication with the gambling-house. 
On the second floor are two handsome rooms, lux- 
utiously furnished, and adorned with paintings and 
fancy prints. In the back room stands the faro- 
table, an oblong table covered with green baize, 
with an indentation at the middle, on one side, for 
the dealer. In this room was found, among other 
curious gamblers’ tools, a pair of singular shears, 
which the ‘knowing ones” say are used to cut 
court cards so that they may be distinguished, in 
dealing, from cards of less value. 

Willis, the keeper of the house, has been I:eld to 
bail in a sum of €1000 to answer the charge of 
keeping a gambling-house. The investigation into 
the other charge is being proceeded with. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

Whatever the number of a man's friends, there will be 
times in his life when he has one too few; but if he 
has only one enemy, he is lucky indeed if he has not 
one too many. 

A corp night; sharp frost; winter set in. 
The shutters are closed, the curtains drawn, the 
fire burns clear, and the lights are softly shaded 
in Alban Morley’s drawing-room. The old bach- 
elor is at home again. He had returned that 
day; sent to Lionel to come to him; and Li- 
onel had already told him what had transpired 
in his absence—from the identification of Waife 
with William Losely, to Lady Montfort’s vi-it 
to Fawley, which had taken place two days be- 
fore, and of which she had informed Lionel by 
a few hasty lines, stating her inability to soften 
Mr. Darrell’s objections to the alliance between 
Lionel and Sophy; severely blaming herself 
that those objections had not more forcibly pre- 
sented themselves to her own mind, and conclud- 
ing with expressions of sympathy, and appeals 
to fortitude, in which, however brief, the exqui- 
site kindness of her nature so diffused its charm, 
that the soft words soothed insensibly, like those 
sounds which in Nature itself do soothe us we 
know not why. 

The poor Colonel found himself in the midst 
of painful subjects. Thouzh he had no very 
keen sympathy for the sorrows of lovers, and 
no credulous faith in everlasting attachments, 
Lionel’s portraiture of the young girl, who form- 
ed so mysterious a link between the two men 
who, in varying ways, had touched the finest 
springs in his own heart, compelled a compas- 
sionate and chivalrous interest, and he was deep- 
ly impressed by the quiet of Lionel’s dejection. 
The young man uttered no complaints of the 
inflexibility with which Darrell had destroyed 
his elysium. He bowed to the will with which 
it was in vain to argue, and which it would have 
been a criminal ingratitude to defy. But his 
youth seemed withered up; down-eyed and list- 
less he sank into that stupor of despondency 
which so drearily simulates the calm of resigna- 
tion. 

“‘T have but one wish nosy,” said he, “ and 
that is, to change at once into some regiment 
on active service. I do not talk of courting 
danger and seeking death. ‘That would be ei- 
ther a senseless commonplace, or a threat, as it 
were, to Heaven! But I need some vehemence 
of action—some positive and irresistible call 
upon honor or duty that may force me to con- 
tend against this strange heaviness that settles 
down on my whole life. Therefore, I entreat 
you so to arrange for me, and break it to Mr. 
Darrell in such terms as may not needlessly 
pain him by the obtrusion of my sufferings. 
For, while I know him well enough to be con- 
vinced that nothing could move him from re- 
solves in which he had intrenched, as in a cita- 
del, his pride or his creed of honor, I am sure 
that he would take into his own heart all the 
grief which those resolves occasioned to anoth- 
er’s.” 

“You do him justice there!” cried Alban ; 
“you are a noble fellow to understand him so 
well! Sir, you have in you the stuff that makes 
English gentlemen such generous soldiers.” 

** Action, action, action!” exclaimed Lionel. 
‘* Strife, strife! No other chance of cure. Rest 
is so crushing, solitude so dismal.” 

Lo! how contrasted the effect of a similar 
cause of grief at different stages of life! Chase 
the first day-dreams of our youth, and we ery, 
“ Action—Strife!” In that ery, unconsciously 
to ourselves, Horz speaks, and proffers worlds 
of emotion not yet exhausted. Disperse the 
last golden illusion in which the image of hap- 
piness cheats our experienced manhood, and 
Hope is silent; she has no more words to offer 
—unless, indeed, she drop her earthly attri- 
butes, change her less solemn name, and float 
far out of sight as “ Farrn!” 

Alban made no immediate reply to Lionel; 
but, seating himself still more comfortably in 
his chair—planting his feet still more at ease 
upon his fender—the kindly man of the world 
silently revolved all the possible means by which 
Darrell might yet be softened and Lionel ren- 
dered happy. His reflections dismayed him. 
‘*Was there ever such untoward luck,” he said 
at last, and peevishly, “that out of the whole 
world you should fall in love with the very girl 
against whom Darrell’s feelings (prejudices, if 
you please) must be mailed in adamant! Con- 
vinced, and apparently with every reason, that 
she is not his danghter’s child, but, however in- 
nocently, an impostor, how can he receive her 
as his young kinsman’s bride? How can we 
expect it?” 

“* But,” said Lionel, “if, on farther investiga- 
tion, she prove to be his daughter’s child—the 
sole surviving representative of his line and 
name ?” 

_ ‘His name! No! of the name of Losely— 
the name of that turbulent sharper who may yet 
cie on the gibbet—of that poor, dear, lovable 
rascal Willy, who was goose enough to get him- 
seit transported for robbery !—a felon’s grand- 
child the representative of Darrell’s line! But 
how on earth came Lady Montfort to favor so 
wild & project, and encourage you to share in 
i : = she who ought to have known Darrell bet- 
sere 

“ Alas! she saw but Sophy’s exquisite, sim- 
ple virtues, and inborn grace; and, believing 
her elaim to Darrell’s lineage, Lady Montfort 
thought but of the joy and blessing one so good 
we so loving might bring to his joyless hearth, 
She was not thinking of morbid pride and mould- 
ering ancestors, but of soothing charities and 
loving ties. And Lady Montfort, I now sus- 
pect, in her scheme for our happiness—for Dar- 














rell’s — had interest which 
own!” 

* Her own!” 

* Yes; I see it all now.” 

** See what? you puzzle me.” 

“T told you that Darrell, in his letter to me, 
wrote with great bitterness of Lady Montfort.” 

‘* Very natural that he should. Who would 
not resent such interference ?” 

** Listen. I told you that, at his own com- 
mand, I sent to her that letter; that she, on 
receiving it, went herself to Fawley, to plead 
our cause. I was sanguine of the result.” 

“Why ?” 

“ Because he who is in love has a wondrous 
intuition into all the mysteries of love in oth- 
ers; and when I read Darrell’s letter, I felt sure 
that he had once loved—loved still, perhaps— 
the woman he so vehemently reproached.” 

Ha!” said the man of the world, intimate 
with Guy Darrell from his school-days; ‘ha! 
is it possible? And they say that I know every 
thing! You were sanguine —I understand. 
Yes, if your belief were true—if there were 
some old attachment that could be revived— 
some old misunderstanding explained away— 
stop; let me think. ‘True, trae — it was just 
after her marriage that he fled from the world. 
Ah, my dear Lionel! light, light! light dawns 
onme! Not without reason were you sanguine. 
Your hand, my dear boy; I see hope for you at 
last. For if the sole reason that prevented 
Darrell contracting a second marriage was the 
unconquered memory of a woman like Lady 
Montfort (where, indeed, her equal in beauty, in 
dispositions so akin to his own ideal of woman- 
ly excellence ?)—and if she too has some corre- 
spondent sentiments for him, why, then, indeed, 
you might lose all chance of being Darrell’s sole 
heir; your Sophy might forfeit the hateful claim 
to be the sole scion on his ancient tree. But it 
is precisely by those losses that Lionel Haugh- 
ton might gain the bride he covets; and if this 
girl prove to be what these Loselys affirm, that 
very marriage, which is now so repugnant to 
Darrell, ought to insure his blessing. Were he 
himself to marry again—had he rightful repre- 
sentatives and heirs in his own sons—he should 
rejoice in the nuptials that secured to his daugh- 
ter’s child so honorable a name and so tender a 
protector. And as for inheritance, you have not 
been reared to expect it ; you have never count- 
ed on it. You would receive a fortune suffi- 
ciently ample to restore your ancestral station ; 
your career will add honors to fortune. Yes, 
yes; that is the sole way out of all these diffi- 
culties. Darrell must marry again; Lady Mont- 
fort must be his wife. Lionel shall be free to 
choose her whom Lady Montfort approves—be- 
friends—no matter what her birth; and I—I— 
Alban Morley—shall have an arm-chair by two 
smiling hearths.” 

At this moment there was heard a violent 
ring at the bell, a Joud knock at the street door ; 
and presently, following close on the servant, 
and pushing him aside as he asked what name 
to announce, a woman, severely dressed in iron 
gray, with a strongly-marked and haggard coun- 
tenance, hurried into the room, and, striding 
right up to Alban Morley as he rose from his 
seat, grasped his arm, and whispered into his 
ear, “ Lose not a minute; come with me in- 
stantly—as you value the safety, perhaps the 
life, of Guy Darrell!’ 

**Guy Darrell!” exclaimed Lionel, overhear- 
ing her, despite the undertones of her voice. 

““Who are you?” she said, turning fiercely ; 
**are you one of his family ?” 

“His kinsman—almost his adopted son—Mr. 
Lionel Haughton,” said the Colonel. “ But 
pardon me, madam—who are you ?” 

“Do you not remember me? Yet you were 
so often in Darrell’s house that you must have 
seen my face, as you have learned from your 
friend how little cause I have to care for him or 
his. Look again; I am that Arabella Fossett 
who—” 

“Ah! Iremember now; but—” 

“ But I tell you that Darrell is in danger, and 
this night. Take money; to be in time you 
must hire a special train.. Take arms, though 
to be used only in self-defense. Take your 
servant, if he is brave. This young kinsman— 
let him come too. There is only one man to 
resist ; but that man,’’she said, with a wild kind 
of pride, ‘would have the strength and courage 
of ten, were his cause not that which may make 
the strong man weak and the bold man craven. 
It is not a matter for the officers of justice, for 
law, for scandal: the service is to be done in 
secret, by friends, by kinsmen; for the danger 
that threatens Darrell—stoop—stoop, Colonel 
Morley—close in your ear;” and into his ear 
she hissed, “‘ for the danger that threatens Dar- 
rell in his house this night is from the man 
whose name his daughter bore. That is why I 
come to you. To you I need not say, ‘Spare 
his life—Jasper Losely’s life.’ Jasper Losely’s 
death as a midnight robber would be Darrell’s 
intolerable shame! Quick, quick, quick !— 
come, come!” 


an 





LOOK X.—CHAPTER I, 
Brute force, 


We left Jasper Losely resting for the night 
at the small town near Fawley. The next morn- 
ing he walked on to the old Manor House. It 
was the same morning in which Lady Montfort 
had held ‘her painful interview with Darrell ; 
and just when Losely neared the gate that led 
into the small park, he saw her re-enter the 
hired vehicle in waiting for her. As the car- 


riage rapidly drove past the miscreant, Lady 
Montfort looked forth from the window to 
snatch a last look at the scenes still so dear to 
her, through eyes blinded by despairing tears. 
Jasper thus caught sight of her countenance, 
and recognized her, though she did not ever 


involved her | notice him. 





Surprised at the sight, he halted 
by the palings. What could have brought Lady 
Montfort there ? Could the intimacy his fraud 
had broken off so many years ago be renewed ? 
If so, why the extreme sadness so evident on 
the face of which he had caught but a hurried, 
rapid glance? Be that as it might, it was no 
longer of the interest to him it had once been; 
and after pondering on the circumstance a min- 
ute or two, he advanced to the gate. But while 
his hand was on the latch he again paused ; 
how should he obtain admission to Darrell? 
how announce himself? If in his own name, 
would not exclusion be certain? If as a stran- 
ger on business, would Darrell be sure to re- 
ceive him? As he was thus cogitating, his ear, 
which, with all his other organs of sense, was 
constitutionally fine as a savage’s, caught sound 
of a faint rustle among the boughs of a thick 
copse which covered a part of the little park, 
terminating at its pales. The rustle came near- 
er and nearer; the branches were rudely dis- 
placed ; and in a few moments more Guy Dar- 
rell himself came out from the copse, close by 
the gate, and, opening it quickly, stood face to 
face with his abhorrent son-in-law. Jasper was 
startled, but the opportunity was not to be lost. 
‘*Mr. Darrell,” he said, “I come here again to 
see you; vouchsafe me this time a calmer hear- 
ing.” So changed was Losely, so absorbed in 
his own emotions Darrell, that the words did 
not at once waken up remembrance. “ An- 
other time,” said Darrell, hastily moving on into 
the road; “I am not at leisure now.” 

* Pardon me, now,” said Losely, unconscious- 
ly bringing himself back to the tones and bear- 
ing of his earlier and more civilized years, 
“You do not remember me, Sir; no wonder, 
But my name is Jasper Losely.” 

Darrell halted; then, still as if spell-bound, 
looked fixedly at the broad-shouldered, burly 
frame before him, cased in its coarse pea-jack- 
et, and in that rude form, and that defeatured, 
bloated face, detected, though with strong effort, 
the wrecks of the masculine beauty which had 
ensnared his deceitful daughter. Jasper could 
not have selected a more unpropitious moment 
for his cause. Darrell was still too much under 
the influence of recent excitement and immense 
sorrow for that supremacy of prudence over pas- 
sion which could alone have made him a willing 
listener to overtures from Jasper Losely. And 
about the man whose connection with himself 
was.a thought of such bitter shame, there was 
now so unmistakably the air of settled degrada- 
tion, that all Darrell’s instincts of gentleman 
were revolted—just at the very time, too, when 
his pride had been most chafed and assailed by 
the obtrusion of all that rendered most galling 
to him the very name of Jasper Losely. What! 
was it that man’s asserted child whom Lionel 
Haughton desired as a wife? was the alliance 
with that man to be thus renewed and strength- 
ened? that man have another claim to him and 
his in right of parentage to the bride of his near- 
est kinsman? What! was it that man’s child 
whom he was asked to recognize as of his own 
flesh and blood? the last representative of his 
line? That man!—that! A flash shot from 
his bright eye, deepening its gray into dark; 
and, turning on his heel, Darrell said, through 
his compressed lips, 

“You have heard, Sir, I believe, through Col- 
onel Morley, that only on condition of your per- 
manent settlement in one of our distant colonies, 
or America, if you prefer it, would I consent to 
assist you. Iam of the same mindstill. I can 
not parley with you myself. Colonel Morley is 
abroad, I believe. I refer you to my solicitor; 
you have seen him years ago; you know his ad- 
dress. No more, Sir.” 

**This will not do, Mr. Darrell,” said Losely, 
doggedly; and, planting himself right before 
Darrell’s way, “‘I have come here on purpose 
to have all differences out with you, face to face 
—and I will—” 

You will!” said Darrell, pale with haughty 
anger, and, with the impulse of his passion, his 
hand clenched. In the bravery of his nature, 
and the warmth of a temper constitutionally 
quick, he thought nothing of the strength and 
bulk of the insolent intruder—nothing of the 
peril of odds so unequal in a personal encounter. 
But the dignity which pervaded all his habits, 
and often supplied to him the place of discre- 
tion, came, happily for himself, to his aid now. 
He strike a man whom he so despised! he raise 
that man to his own level by the honor of a 
blow from his hand! Impossible! “ You will!” 
he said. ‘“ Well, be itso. Are you come again 
to tell me that a child of my daughter lives, and 
that you won my daughter's fortune by a delib- 
erate lie?” 

‘*T am not come to speak of that girl, but of 
myself. I say that I have a claim on you, Mr. 
Darrell; I say that, turn and twist the truth as 
you will, you are still my fether-in-law, and that 
it is intolerable that I should be wanting bread, 
or driven into actual robbery, while my wife’s 
father is a man of countless wealth, and has no 
heir except—but I will not now urge that child’s 
cause; I am content to abandon it, if so obnox- 
ious to you. Do you wish me to cut a throat, 
and to be hanged, and all the world to hear the 
last dying speech and confession of Guy Dar- 
reli’s son-in-law? Answer me, Sir!” 

“IT answer you briefly and plainly. It is sim- 
ply because I would not have that last disgrace 
on Guy Darrell’s name that I offer you a sub- 
sistence in lands where you will be less exposed 
to those temptations which induced you to in- 
vest the sums that, by your own tale, had been 
obtained from me on false pretenses, in the sink 
of a Paris gambling-house. A subsistence that, 
if it does not pamper vice, at least places you 
beyond the necessity of crime, is at your option. 
Choose it or reject it as you will.” 

“Look you, Mr. Darrell,’’ said Jasper, whose 
temper was fast giving way beneath the cold 








and galling scorn with which ke was thus cast 
aside, “‘] am in a state so desperate, that, rath- 
er than starve, I may take what you so con- 
temptuously fling to—your daughter's husband ; 
but—” 

“Knave!” cried Darrell, interrupting him, 
“do you again and again urge it as a claim 
upon me, that you decoyed from her home, un- 
der a false name, my only child; that she died 
in a foreign land—broken-hearted, if I have 
rightly heard ; is that a claim upon your duped 
victim’s father?” 

** It seems 80, since your pride is compelled to 
own that the world would deem it one, if the 
jail-chaplain took down the last words of your 
son-in-law. But, basta, basta! hear me out, and 
spare hard names; for the blood is mounting 
into my brain, and I may become dangerous, 
Had any other man eyed, and scoffed, and rail- 
ed at me as you have done, he would be lying 
dead and dumb as this stone at my foot; but 
you—are my father-in-law. Now, I care not to 
bargain with you what be the precise amount of 
my stipend if I obey your wish, and settle mis- 
erably in one of those raw, comfortless corners 
into which they who burden this Old World are 
thrust out of sight. I would rather live my time 
out in this country—live it out in peace, and for 
half what you may agree to give in transporting 
me. If you are to do any thing for me, you 
had better do it so as to make me contented on 
easy terms to your own pockets, rather than to 
leave me dissatisfied, and willing to annoy you, 
which I could do somehow or other, even on the 
far side of the Herring Pond. I might keep to 
the letter of a bargain, live in Phillip’s Town or 
Adelaide, and take your money, and yet molest 
and trouble you by deputy. That girl, for in- 
stance—your grandchild ; well, well, disown her 
if you please; but if I find out where she is, 
which I own I have not done yet, I might con- 
trive to render her the plague of your life, even 
though I were in Australia.” 

“ Ay,” said Darrell, murmuring — “ay, ay; 
but”—(suddenly gathering himself up)—“ No! 
Man, if she were my grandchild, your own child, 
could you talk of her thus ?—make her the ob- 
ject of so base a traffic, and such miserable 
threats? Wicked though you be, this were 
against nature !—even in nature’s wickedness— 
even in the son of a felon, and in the sharper 
of ahell. Pooh! I despise your malice. 1 will 
listen to you no longer. Out of my path!” - 

“No!” 

No?” 

“No, Guy Darrell, I have not yet done; you 
shall hear my terms, and accept them—a mod- 
erate sum down; say a few hundreds, and two 
hundred a year to spend in London as I will— 
but out of your beat, out of your sight and hear- 
ing. Grant this, and I will never ‘cross you 
again—never attempt to find, and, if I find by 
chance, never claim, as my child by your daugh- 
ter, that wandering girl. I will never shame 
you by naming our connection. £ will not of- 
fend the law, nor die by the hangman; yet I 
shall not live long, for I suffer much, and I drink 
hard.” 

The last words were spoken gloomily, not al- 
together without a strange dreary pathos. And 
amidst all his just scorn and anger, the large 
human heart of Guy Darrell was for the mo- 
ment touched. He was silent—his mind hesi- 
tated; would it not be well—would it not be 
just as safe to his own peace, and to that of the 
poor child, whom, no matter what her parent- 
age, Darrell could not but desire to free from 
the claim set up by so bold a ruffian, to gratif 
Losely’s wish, and let him remain in Eugland, 
upon an allowance that would suffice for his sub- 
sistence? Unluckily for Jasper, it was while 
this doubt passed through Darrell's relenting 
mind that the miscreant, who was shrewd 
enough to see that he had gained ground but 
too coarse of apprehension to ascribe his advant- 
age to its right cause, thought to strengthen his 
case by additional arguments. ‘ Yousee, Sir," re- 
sumed Jasper, in almost familiar accents, “that 
there is no dog so toothless but what he can bite, 
and no dog so savage but what, if you give him 
plenty to eat, he will serve you.” 

Darrell looked up, and his brow slowly dark- 
ened. 

Jasper continued—‘“T have hinted how I 
might plague you; perhaps, on the other hand, 
I might do you a good turn with that handsome 
lady who drove from your park gate as I came 
up. Ah! you were once to have been married 
toher. I read in the newspapers that she has 
become a widow: you may marry her yet. 
There was a story against you once; her mo- 
ther made use of it, and broke off an old en- 
gagement. I can set that story right.” 

** You can,” said Darrell, with that exceeding 
calmness which comes from exceeding wrath ; 
‘and perhaps, Sir, that story, whatever it might 
be, you invented. No dog so toothless as not 
to bite—eh, Sir?” 

“Well,” returned Jasper, mistaking Darrell’s 
composure, “at that time certainly it seemed 
my interest that you should not marry again ;— 
but basta! basta! enough of by-gones. If I bit 
once, I will serve now. Come, Sir, you are a 
man of the world, let us close the bargain.” 

All Darrell’s soul was now up in arms. What, 
then! this infamous wretch was the author of 
the tale by which the woman he had loved, as 
woman never was loved before, had excused her 
breach of faith, and been lost to him for ever? 
And he learned this, while yet fresh from her 
presence—fresh from the agonizing conviction 
that his heart loved still, but could not pardon. 
a spring so sudden that it took Losely ut- 
terlwpy surprise, he leaped on the bravo, swung 
aside that huge bulk which Jasper had boasted 
four draymen could not stir against its will, 
cleared his way ; and turning back before Lose- 
ly had recovered his amaze, cried out, ‘‘ Exe- 
crable villain!“ revoke every offer to aid a life 
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that has existed but to darken and desolate those 
it was permitted to approach, Starve or rob! 
perish miserably! And if I pour not on your 
head my parting curse, it is only because I know 
that man has no right to curse ; and casting you 
back on your own evil self is the sole revenge 
which my bel'ef in Heaven permits me.” 

Thus saying, Darrell strode on—swiftly, but 
not as one who flies. Jasper made three long 
bounds, and was almost at his side, when he was 
startled by the explosion of a gun. A pheasant 
fell dead on the road, and Darrell’s gamekeeper, 
gun in hand, came through a gap in the hedge 
opposite’ the park pales, and seeing his master 
close before him, approached to apologize for 
the suddenness of the shot. 

Whatever Losely’s intention in hastening after 
Darrell, he had no option now but to relinquish 
it, and drop back. ‘The village itself was not 
many hundred yards distant; and, after all, 
what good in violence, except the gratified rage 
of the moment? Violence would not give to 
Jasper Losely the income that had just been 
within his grasp, and had so unexpectedly elud- 
ed it. He remained, therefore, in the lane, 
standing still, and seeing Darrell turn quietly 
into his park through another gate close to the 
Manor House. The gamekeeper, meanwhile, 
picked up his bird, reloaded his gun, and eyed 
Jasper suspiciously askant. The baffled gladi- 
ator at length turned, and walked slowly back 
to the town he had left. It was late in the aft- 
ernoon when he once more gained his corner in 
the cotfee-room of his commercial inn; and, to 
his annoyance, the room was crowded—it was 
market-day. Farmers, their business over, came 
in and out in quick succession; those who did 
not dine at the ordinaries, taking their hasty 
snack, or stirrup-cup, while their horses were 
being saddled ; others to look at the newspaper, 
or exchanze a word on the state of markets and 
the nation. Jasper, wearied and sullen, had to 
wait for the refreshments he ordered, and mean- 
while fell into a sort of half doze, as was not now 
unusual in him in the intervals between food and 
mischief. From this creeping torpor he was sud- 
denly roused by the sound of Darrell’s name. 
Three farmers, standing close beside him, their 
backs to the fire, were tenants to Darrell—two 
of them on the lands that Darrell had purchased 
in the years of his territorial ambition ; the third 
resided in the hamlet of Fawley, and rented the 
larger portion of the comparatively barren acres 
to which the old patrimonial estate was cireum- 
scribed. These farmers were talking of their 
Squire’s return to the county—of his sequestered 
mode of life—of his peculiar habits—of the great 
unfinished house which was left to rot. The 
Fawley tenant then said that it might not be 
left to rot after all, and that the village work- 
men had been lately employed, and still were, 
in getting some of the rooms into rough order; 
and then he spoke of the long gallery in which 
the Squire had been arranging his fine pictures, 
and how he had run up a passage between that 
gallery and his own room, and how he would 
spend hours at day, and night too, in that aw- 
ful long room, as lone as a church-yard; and 
that Mr. Mills had said that his master now 
lived almost entirely either in that gallery or in 
the room in the roof of the old house—quite cut 
off, as you might say, except from the eyes of 
those dead pictures, or the rats, which had 
grown so excited at having their quarters in 
the new building invaded, that if you peeped in 
at the windows in moonlit nights you might see 
them in dozens, sitting on their haunches as if 
holding council, or peering at the curious old 
things which lay beside the crates out of which 
they had been taken. Then the rustic gossips 
went on to talk of the rent-day, which was at 
hand—of the audit feast, which, according to 
immemorial custom, was given at the old Manor 
House on that same rent-day—supposed that Mr. 
Fairthorn would preside—that the Squire him- 
self would not appear—made some incidental 
observations on their respective rents and wheat 
crops—remarked that they should have a good 
moonlight for their ride back from the audit 
feast—cautioned each other, laughing, not to 
drink too much of Mr. Fairthorn’s punch—and 
finally went their way, leaving on the mind of 
Jasper Losely—who, leaning his scheming head 
on his powerful hand, had appeared in dull 
sleep all the while—these two facts: Ist, That 
on the third day from that which was then de- 
clining, sums amounting to thousands would 
find their, way into Fawley Manor House; and, 
2dly, That a communication existed between 
the unfinished, uninhabited building and Dar- 
rell’s own solitary chamber. As soon as he had 
fortified himself by food and drink, Jasper rose, 
paid for his refreshments, and walked forth. 
Noiseless and rapid, skirting the hedge-rows by 
the lane that led to Fawley, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable under their shadow, the human 
wild-beast strided on in scent of its quarry. It 
was night when Jasper once more reached the 
moss-grown pales round the demesnes of the 
old Manor House. In a few minutes he was 
standing under the black shadow of the but- 
tresses to the unfinished pile. “ His object was 
not then to assault, but to reconnoitre. He 
prowled round the irregular walls, guided in his 
survey, now and then, faintly by the stars—more 
constantly and clearly by the lighss from the con- 
tiguous Manor House—more especially the light 
from that high chamber in the gable, close by 
which ran the thin frame-work of wood which 
linked the two buildings of stone, just as any 
frail scheme links together the Past, which man 
has not enjoyed, with the Future he will not 
complete. Jasper came to a large bay unglazed 
window, its sill but a few feet from the ground, 
from which the boards, nailed across the mull- 
ions, had been removed by the workmen whom 
Darrell had employed on the interior, and were 
replaced but by a loose tarpaulin. Pulling aside 
this slight obstacle, Jasper had no difficulty in en- 














tering through the wide mullions into the dreary 
edifice. Finding himself in profound darkness, 
he had recourse to a lucifer-box which he had 
about him, and the waste of a dozen matches 
sufficed him to examine the ground, He was 
in a space intended by the architect for the prin- 
cipal stair-case ; a tall ladder, used by the re- 
cent workmen, was still left standing against 
the wall, the top of it resting on a landing-place 
opposite a door-way, that, from the richness of 
its half-finished architrave, obviously led to what 
had been designed for the state apartments; 
between the pediments was a slight temporary 
door of rough deal planks. Satisfied with his 
recopnoitre, Losely quitted the skeleton pile 
and retraced his steps to the inn he had left, 
Ilis musings by the way suggested to him the 
expediency, nay, the necessity, of an accom- 
plice. Implements might be needed—disguises 
would be required—swift horses for flight to be 
hired—and, should the robbery succeed, the 
bulk of the spoil would be~no doubt in bank- 
notes, which it would need some other hand 
than his own to dispose of, either at the bank 
next morning at the earliest hour, or by trans- 
mission abroad. For help in all this Jasper 
knew no one to compare to Cutts; nor did he 
suspect his old ally of any share in the conspir- 
acy against him, of which he had been warned 
by Mrs. Crane. Resolving, therefore, to admit 
that long-tried friend into his confidence and a 
share of the spoils, he quickened his pace, ar- 
rived at the railway-station in time for @ late 
train to London, and, disdainful of the dangers 
by which he was threatened in return to any of 
the haunts of his late associates, gained the dark 
court wherein he had effected a lodgment on the 
night of his return to London, and roused Cutts 
from his slumbers with tales of an enterprise so 
promising, that the small man began to recover 
his ancient admiration for the genius to which 
he had bowed at Paris, but which had fallen 
into his contempt in London. 

Mr. Cutts held a very peculiar position in that 
section of the great world to which he belonged. 
He possessed the advantage of an education su- 
perior to that of the generality of his compan- 
ions, having been originally a clerk to an Old 
Bailey attorney, and having since that early 
day accomplished his natural shrewdness by a 
variety of speculative enterprises both at home 
and abroad. In these adventures he had not 
only contrived to make money, but, what is very 
rare with the foes of law, to save it. Being a 
bachelor, he was at small expenses ; but besides 
his bachelor’s lodging in the dark court, he had 
an establishment in the heart of the City, near 
the Thames, which was intrusted to the care of 
a maiden sister as covetons and as crafty as 
himself. At this establishment, ostensibly a 
pawnbroker’s, were received the goods which 
Cutts knew at his residence in the court were 
to be sold a bargain, having been obtained for 
nothing. It was chiefly by this business that 
the man had enriched himself. But his net was 
one that took in fishes of all kinds. He was a 
general adviser to the invaders of law. If he 
shared in the schemes he advised, they were so 
sure to be successful that he enjoyed the high- 
est reputation for luck. It was but seldom that 
he did actively share in those schemes—lucky 
in what he shunned as in what he performed. 
He had made no untruthful boast to Mrs. Crane 
of the skill with which he had kept himself out 
of the fangs of justice. With a certain portion 
of the police he was indeed rather a favorite ; 
for was any thing mysteriously “ Jost,” for which 
the owner would give a reward equal to its value 
in legal markets, Cutts was the man who would 
get it back. Of violence he had a wholesome 
dislike ; not that he did not admire force in oth- 
ers—not that he was physically a coward—but 
that caution was his predominant characteristic. 
He employed foree when required—set a just 
value on it—would plan a burglary, and dispose 
of the spoils; but it was only where the prize 
was great and the danger small that he lent 
his hand to the work that his brain approved. 
When Losely proposed to him the robbery of a 
lone country house, in which Jasper, making 
light of all perils, brought prominently forward 
the images of some thousands of pounds in gold 
and notes, guarded by an elderly gentleman, 
and to be approached with ease through an un- 
inhabited building—Cutts thought it well worth 
personal investigation. Nor did he consider 
himself bound, by his general engagement to 
Mrs. Crane, to lose the chance of a sum so im- 
measurably greater than he could expect to ob- 
tain from her by revealing the plot and taking 
measures to frustrate it. Cutts was a most faith- 
ful and intelligent agent when he was properly 
paid, and had proved himself so to Mrs. Crane 
on yarious occasions. But then, to be paid 
properly meant a gain greater in serving than 
he could get in not serving. Hitherto it had 
been extremely lucrative to obey Mrs. Crane in 
saving Jasper from crime and danger. In this 
instance the lucre seemed all the other way. 
Accordingly, the next morning, having filled a 
saddle-bag with sundry necessaries, such as files, 
picklocks, masks—to which he added a choice 
selection of political tracts and newspapers—he 
and Jasper set out on two hired but strong and 
fleet hackneys to the neighborhood of Fawley. 
They put up at a town on the other side of the 
Manor House from that by which Jasper had 
approached it, and at about the same distance. 
After baiting their steeds, they proceeded to 
Fawley by the silent guide of a finger-post, gain- 
ed the vicinity of the park, and Cutts, dismount- 
ing, flitted across the turf, and plunged himself 
into the hollows of the unfinished mansion, 
while Jasper took charge of the horses in a cor- 
ner of the wooded lane. Cutts, pleased by the 
survey of the forlorn interior, ventured, in the 
stillness that reigned around, to mount the lad- 
der, to apply a picklock to the door above, and 
opening this with ease, crept into the long gal- 








lery, its walls covered with pictures. Through 
the crevices in another door at the extreme end 
gleamed a faint light. Cutts applied his eye to 
the chinks and keyhole, and saw that the light 
came from a room on the other side the narrow 
passage which connected the new house with 
the old. ‘The door of that room was open, can- 
dles were on the table, and beside the table 
Cutts could distinguish the outline of a man’s 
form seated—doubtless the owner; but the form 
did not seem “elderly.” If inferior to Jasper’s 
in physical power, it still was that of vigorous 
and unbroken manhood. Cutts did not like the 
appearance of that form, and he retreated to 
outer air with some misgivings. However, on 
rejoining Losely, he said, ‘‘ As yet things look 
promising—place still as death—only one door 
locked, and that the common country lock, which 
a sehool-boy might pick with his knife.” 

“Or a crooked nail,” said Jasper. 

** Ay, no better picklock in good hands. But 
there are other things besides locks to think of.” 

Cutts then hurried on to suggest that it was 
just the hour when some of the workmen em- 
ployed on the premises might be found in the 
Fawley public house; that he should ride on, 
dismount there, and take his chance of picking 
up details of useful information as to localities 
and household. He should represent himself 
as a commercial traveler on his road to the town 
they had quitted; he should take out his cheap 
newspapers and tracts; he should talk politics 
—all workmen love politics, especially the poli- 
tics of cheap newspapers and tracts. He would 
rejoin Losely in an hour or so. 





CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY C. H. STANLEY, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. K. D. (Charlestown, Mass.).—Your solution to Prob- 
lem II. is quite right; as also are those of A. O. W., C. 
D., F. R., and G. HW. Problems wherein the stipulations 
are to mate within a given number of moves, are looked 
upon in the light of end games; therefore the same rules 
which govern play across the board are alike applica- 
ble to them. 

N. C. R. (Philadelphia). — Received with pleasure. 
Position in common with that sent last week, and, in 
much other good company, stands over for attention in 
due order. 

E. J. G.—Very pretty indeed. We give you place 
readily—the more so as it is not too difficult; having 
some on hand qhat are scarcely soluble without the aid 
of nitric acid! 

8. W. D. (Philadelphia). —Amended position shall have 
attention. You will perceive that there is no error in 
our No. 2; and, in fact, we don't mean to have any er- 
rors atall in this column. If you want any thing in that 
line we must refer you elsewhere. 

L. D.—We do not like the spirit in which your letter 
is written. In Chess there should be no feelings of na- 
tiovality; and among good and true players there are 
none, In our opinion, and his own, Mr. Morphy has 
been throughout treated with the most perfect courtesy 
and respect during his stay in Europe. You go too far, 
also, in quoting Mr. P. M. as a sample of American 
chess-play; whereas he is a sort of brilliant meteor 
among the whole constellation of his fellow-luminaries. 
**My eyes! what tails we've got!"’ as the fixed star said 
tothe comet. If we are not much mistaken, by-the-way, 
before our comet returns home there will be a perfect 
galaxy of jized stars left behind him! 

P. S. (Walnut Hill, near Lexington, Ky.).—Your letter 
is received with much pleasure. Solution all right, of 
course. Pray do us the favor to send a blindfold game 
between those little prodigies of yours. (A son of eleven 
and a daughter of ten years!) It would be alike inter- 
esting to ourselves and readers. 

H. F. B. (Philadelphia).—Shall have early attention ; 
as also J. P. M., L. M. P., “Jaconsvs," and some others. 

R. M. C. (Smithfield, Va.).—The King can not Castle 
out of Check, and your opponent has not a leg to stand 
upon. As to doing so, and ‘taking the consequences," 
it is all stuff and nonsense. He might shoot you and say 
the same thing. 

J. L. (Lowell, Mass. ).—Glad to find that a Chess-Club 
is on the eve of establishment in what you term your 
City of Spindles. Long may it waive! 

“ Draw Game” (Philadelphia).—You must really ob- 
tain some elementary work, and exhibit it in small doses, 
or ask some old lady in your neighDorhood. Any one, 
we should think, could answer your queries who had ever 
attempted to play a single game. 








PROBLEM IIL 
BY E. J. G., OF FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, 
BLAOK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM II. 


Whitt. Back. 
1. PtoKt5 P moves 
2. Bto K Kt P moves 
8 RtoKks K moves 


4. RK to K 5, double check and mate. 


Curss tx Parts. Signal triumph of the American 
Champion, Paul Morphy.—The great match. Harrwitz 
vs. Morphy, has been just brought to a conclusion, which, 
although satisfactory in the completest manner as an 
evidence of Mr. M.'s superior skili, bears with it a cir- 





cumstance to be regretted in the ‘inability of Mr. H., in 

1 of tinued indisposition, to play out the 
number of games stipulated in the agreement. The final 
state of the score, on the resignation of Mr. Harrwitz, 
stood as follows: Morphy 5, Harrwitz 2, drawn 1. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Morpliy's five games were scored con- 
secutively, it is obvious that Mr. H. was decidedly over- 
matched ; and that even had Mr. M.'s friends permitted 
him to extend a furtuer term for delay of fifteen days, 
as suggested by Mr. II.'s advisers, no conceivable result 
than that of defeat was likely to ensue. The game 
which we now print is the sixth game occurring in this 
world-renowned encounter. 


GAME V. 
(Pidlidor's defense.) 
Wuitr, Morphy. Brack, Harrwitz, 





1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 
2. K Kt to K B 8d P to Q 3d 
3. P to Q 4th P takes P 
4. Q takes P K Kt to K B Sd 
5. P to K 5th P takes P 
6. Q takes Q (ch) K takes Q 
7. K Kt takes P. QBto K 34 
8. Q Kt toQB3d K B to Q 34 
9. K Kt to Q B 4th QB takes Kt 
10. K B takes B K R to K sq (ch) 
11. Q Bto K 3d K to K2 
12. Castles on Q side. PtoQk 3d 
13. Q B to K Kt 5th @) Q Kt to Q & 
14. Kt to K 4th Pto K R 3d 
15. Q B takes Kt (ch) Kt takes B 
16. Kt takes B P takes Kt 
17. K R to K sq (ch) K toK B sq 


18. R takes R (ch) Kt takes R 


19. B to Q 5th R to Q Kt 
20. Bto K B 3d P to % Kt 34 
21. PtoQ B3d K to K 2d 
22. R to K sq (ch) K to K Bsq 
23. K to Q B 2d Kt to Q B 2d 
24. K to Q Kt 3d Kt to K 3d 
25. K to Q R 4th P to Q Kt 3d 
26. P to Q Kt 4th K to K 2d 

7 Rto K 34 K to Q 2d 
28. B to Q 5th PtoK R4th 
29. P toh R 4th R to K sq 
30. K to Q Kt 2d R to K Kt 
31. Rto K B 3d K to K 2d 
32. PtoQ R 4th P toQ R 4th 


33. B takes Kt 

84. K to Q B 4th 

85. K to Q Kt 5th 
. QB P takes P 
. K takes P 

88. K to Q R 5th 
. R to Q 3d (ch) 


K takes B 

P to K Kt 4th 

P takes Q Kt P 
P takes K RP 

R to Q Kt sq (ch) 
K to Q 4th 

K to Q B 5th 

R takes Q Kt P 


. Rto Q 4th (ch) ® K takes R 
R P to K B4th 

P to K B4th K to K 6th 
. Pto QR 5th K to K B ith 


. PtoQR 6th 


36. 

37. 

88. 

39. 

40. 

41 

42. K takes R 
43. 

4h 

45. K takes K Kt P 
46 


. PtoQRTth P to K R 6th! 
47. P “Queens” (ch) K to K Kt sq 
48. QtoK B3d 

And Black resigns. 


Notes. 
(a) No rest forthe wicked. Mr. M. attacks at al! points as near 
simultaneously as possible. 
(6) After this admirable and most effective coup the game is won 
by force. 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Apvice Gratis.—Every man ought to pay his debts, 
ifhe can. Every man ought to help his neighbor, if he 
can. Every man ought to get married,ifhecan. Every 
man should do his work to suit his customers, if he can. 
Every wife should please her husband, if she can. Every 
wife should sometimes hold her tongue, if shecan. Every 
lawyer should sometimes tell the truth, if hecan. Every 
man ought to mind his own business and let other peo- 
ple’s alone, if he can. 





A Goop PLan.—A friend of ours had a better method 
of sending money by mail than that of registering the 
letter at the Post-Office. When he is lucky enough to 
have money to send to his friends through the mail, he 
places a large black seal upon the letter, and writes un- 
derneath in haste! Such letters always get to their des- 
tination in safety. 


THE LIBELERS OF THE FAIR SEX. 

Men do not libel women one half as much as women 
do. Here is a proof of it: 

Rosom Frrenpv. ‘Do you mean to tell me that she 
never fainted Y" 

INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE, ‘“‘ No—never tried even! 
and there never was so good an opportunity !"" 

Bosom Frienp (¢riumphantly). “ Then she's reserving 
herself. You may be sure she has some other faint in 
view."’ 








Woman's Constant Torment.—Dust. 
MAN'S GEEATEST PLacuz.—A woman continually 
brushing the same. 





Nvts ror Poor Men.—It costs a deal of money to be 
rich, and it is a question if so much is worth so little? 
After all, is wealth worth the cost, figst in acquiring it, 
next in supporting it, and, lastly, in bearing up under it, 
when you have lost it?" ; 





EVENING FASHIONS. 
Emtry. ‘Shall you dress much to-night, dear?" 
ea “* No—as little as possible—I am going to a 
1.’ 





A SERENADE TO THE COMET. 

Arrz—‘' Com’ e Gentil.” 

Comet genteel! 

Pray, how do you feel? 

Is't annoying to bear 

The popular stare, 

You are spied and pursued 

In a manner most rude; 

For every night 

We at you take a sight. 


We watch your movements, Comet, as though you were 
the Queen, 

And stare you out of countenance whenc'er you're to 
be seen. 


Comet, ladies genteel 

Can bear a good deal 

In the way of a stare, 

If their faces are fair; 

But possibly you 

Dislike being on view, 
And perhaps our rude gaze 
Makes you red in the face, 


If you would ‘scape our staring, Comet, wear a vail; 
Or get your friend the Dog-star to bite off your tail! 





Spurgeon sometimes comes out with a good thing. 
“ Brethren,” said he, “ if God had referred the Ark to a 
Committee on Naval Affairs, it's my opinion it wouldn't 
have been built yet!" 





A testy lawyer lately, in one of our courts, found him- 
self bothered with a knotty witness who wouldn't ex- 
plain, as be desired, the difference between the ** thick” 
and ** long” kinds of whalebone. 

* Why, man,” he said, “* you don't seem to know the 
distinction between thick and long.” 

** Ya'as, I dew.” 

** Explain it, then.” 

**Wa'al, you're plaguy thick-headed, but you ain’t 
long-headed, no haow !" said Greeny. 





Mrs, Partington, speaking of the rapid manner in 
which deeds are trated, said that it only req 
two seconds to fight a duel, 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
FRraNKutn Square, Monday, Oct. 25, 1558. 


Tur foreign trade of the port for the past week com- 
pares as follows with that of the corresponding week last 
year: 





Imports Exports. 
Week ending Oct. 23, 18°S $3.(47.060.... $7 137 
Corresponding week, 1857 2,897,832. - 17 454 
Imcrease ...-++eeeeeeees $249,628 
DOSTORES. 2 ccc ccccccccccccccescccccce $837,707 


The export of specie was $401,566. The banks hold 
to-day, in all probability, $28,200,000; the Sub-Treasury, 
$9,605,817 ; and there is an arrival nearly due from Cal- 
ifornia. Money continues to rule at unprecedently low 
rates, some transactions having been made as low as 2} 
percent. Good short mercantile paper can readily be done 
at 4 per cent. ; and 6 months paper at 6. Exchange on 
Europe is quiet, without alteration in price. 

Stocks have been active throughout the week, and 
prices have advanced. There is considerable demand 
for state stocks and railroad bonds fur investment; and 
** fancy stocks’’ have sympathized to some extent. The 
advance in some descriptions, as in Illinois Central, 
Michigan pref:rred, Panama, Rock Island, New York 
Central has been quite considerable. The market closed 
on Saturday with considerable buoyancy. The follow- 
ing table will show the movement of the fortnight in 
this class of securities: 

Oct. 9. Oct. i* Oct. 23. 
835 





New York Central ........--- 83} $6} 
ND os.ciciccdddenvovucesovecs 15} 15} 15} 
Hudson ss 254 318 
teading ... So} dik 
Panama lis} 121} 
Michigan Southern .......... 23 24 24) 
Michigan Southern, preferred 4°¢ Sit Dit 
Michigan Central..........+- 54t 55} 59 
Galea, 200. ccccrcccccccccese S4e §23 83 
eee 66) 65} 69} 
ROMEO. svcvccsnvecsccosseses 82 3th 34} 
Illinois Central, ..........0++ 73} 82 85 
oe re 102 104} 106 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, Oct. 25, 1858. 

Tne Wholesale Produce Markets have been freely 
supplied with the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, and prices 
have generally tended downward. The demand has been 
restricted, home dealers having been the principal pur- 
chasers. Toward the close Flour and Wheat attracted 
more attention, and sellers exhibited less eagerness to 
realize....Cotton has been less freely dealt in at about 
previous figures....Provisions have been moderately 
dealt in, and prices have not varied remarkably. ...Gro- 
ceries have been in fair demand, including Sugars and 
Molasses, which have favored buyers....Hay is more 
abundant, and is a shade lower.... Hemp, Hops, and 
Seeds continue depressed,...Hides have arrived very 
freely, and have declined ¢ @ 1c. per pound... .Leath- 
er, Naval Stores, and Oils have been in moderate request 
.... Tobacco and Wool have been pretty freely purchased 
at full rates....The Dry Goods Trade is dull. Cottons 
are in fair supply at about previous prices, but there is 
no general, nor is there any active inquiry for them. 
Woolens are partially neglected, and prices rule very 
low. Foreign Goods are very sparingly sought after. 
Really desirable styles are not pressed on the market. 
Prices are generally firm for these. Other descriptions 
are depressed and unsettled. Auction sales of any im- 
portance have nearly ceased. The Dry Goods import 
during the week amounted to $943,592 against $914,211 
the corresponding week of last year. ...The value of the 
imports since January 1 reached $50,426,086 against 
$34,899,789 the same week last year. The movements 
in other commodities were moderate, and unproductive 
of any remarkable alterations....We append a revised 
list of the closing quotations for the leading articles: 
Unsound State Flour, per bbl......... $300 @ $400 
Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 420 @ 470 















Superfine to fancy Western, per barrel 420 @ 475 
Extra Western, per barrel............ 450 @ 800 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 500 @ TT 
Extra Cana‘lian, per barrel... ........ 439 @ 609 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel... 500 @ 900 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl. 315 @ 410 
Corn Meal, per barrel. ......+..++++ «+ 4155 @ 455 
White Wheat, per bushel............ 110 @ 140 
Red Wheat, per bushel ............++ 664@ 115 
Mixed Western Corn, per bushel ..... 6 @ 66 
Rye, per bushel ........... ccscsccese OO @ 7 
Barley, per bushel........ eveccece 80 @ 100 
Western Oats, per bushel..... pieane 4 @ 49 
State Oats, per bushel. ........+..+++ 41 @ 4 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 39 @ 43 
Southern Oats, per bushel..... 35 @ 40 
Cotton, middlings, per pound... + 12} 12 
Mess Pork, per barrel......... esccass 1649 @ 1650 
Prime Pork, per barrel.............+ 1410 @ 1450 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel........ 900 @ 1000 
Cut Meats, per pound........... eoeee 6 @ St 
Lard, per pound,....... eocccccosecce 10 @ 10} 
State Rutter, per pound............++ 15 @ 26 
Western Butter, per pound........... 12 @ 18 
Cheese, per pound.........0.eeeeeeee 5 @ i | 
Rice, per 100 pounds. ..........s00++¢ 275 @ 400 
Rio Coffee, per pound..... eves %@ 12 
Cuba Sugar, per pound... . 6 @ it 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon..........++ 22 @ 28 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 6+ @ St 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 3878 @ 40 
Hyson Teas, per pound ...........+++ 2% @ 60 
Oolong Teas, per pound............+. 2 @ 55 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ........ — @ 24 
Hops, new, per pound...........+00+ - We 15 
Hops, per pound, 1857 ..........s000+ 4@ 7 
Hay, per 100 pounds, .............+++ 50 @ 70 
Tallow, POF POG. scccscccccncccscce — @ 10 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds ... 3Si¢@ 400 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 49 @ 50 
Tas, put ANE ccocccvicedeces cocccee 213@ 2 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds ...... 16 @ 17 
Linseed Oil, per gallon...........+++ > @ 68 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ....... 7 @ 14 
Seed Leaf Tobaeed ...00c.cccescccece 6@ & 
American Fleece Wool, per pound.... 30 @ 52 
& lg ea 3 @ 40 


1857. 1858, 











eee lls 
Coffee, packages. .........sc000- 107,800 27,802 
CGotsath, SORES cnseccsscsccccocece 6.332 14,870 
Dyewoods, tons ..........eeeeeee 1,683 1,059 
Hemp, tons. ... B11 4.5 
licmp, bales... 11,056 23,913 
Hides, number ........... 000088, 178 73.134 
Leather, Sole, sides ...........+ 159,300 177,450 
Molasses, hogsheads............ 18,647 8,395 
Molasses, tierces and barrels .... 12,169 2,350 
Pout, RNIN Ss 55 4dsccbuennneen 16.225 20,547 
Beef, tierces and barrels,........ 5.868 y 

RO; INOS 5 5 sc8 bes cdtesnanie on 2.748 1,405 
ining Manca EOD DEL, 2,708 253 
Sugars, hogsheads. . 67,683 35,051 
Sugars, bags......,, . 15,457 4,000 
Sugars, boxes 22,75 56,671 
Tobacco, Crude, hogsheads 7062 11,741 
Tobacco, Crude, bales........... 11,844 9.703 
Tobacco, Manufactured, pkgs.... 50,109 98,443 
Turpentine, Crude, barrels ....., unknown. 3,000 


Total Exports of Teas from all Ports in China to United 
Siates for a me ending July 1. 
. 1 


Pounds. P i = 
Total Green........24.858.574 17986791 18 con neG 
Total Black........ 15,277,304 7,918 575 11.732°6s2 


Freights were quoted firmer, but not active. For Liv- 
erpool— Cotton, 3-161. @ 7-32d. per pound; Flour, 1s. 
3d. @ Is. 44d, per barrei; Grain, 44d. @ 5d. per bush- 
el; and Heavy Goods, 10s. @ 17s. 6d. per ton. The 
number of vessels of all classes in port on Saturday 
was 700. 

The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were 4"! apd 





heavy for Beeves. ...Milch Cows were in fair demand at 
steady rates....Veal Calves were less sought after at 
drooping prices. ... Sheep and Lambs were depressed. . .. 
Swine were inactive and less valuable....The reported 
receipts of Live Stock during each of the last two weeks 
compares as follows: 
Week ending Week ending 
Oct. 13. Oct. 20. 


eee acceesoces 4,652 4.1 
PED 0n.06000060600080 ° 235 212 
Veal Calves........ esccccee 658 650 
Sheep and Lambs ......... + 15,048 12,431 
BwIsS cccoccccces eovece e+e» 17,055 18,338 


The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound..$ 5 @$ 9% 
Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2500 @ 6500 








Veal Calves, per pound ..... ‘ane 8k @ 7 
Sheep and Lambs, per head... -- 187 @ 500 
“ “per pound......... 31@ 5+ 
Live Swine, per pound,.........+.+++ 4a&@~- 5 
Dressed ** * oenenes 6¢ 
Roasting Pigs, each..........s+se00+ 200 


Tho Country Produce Markets exhibited no important 
change. Supplies and demand fair. Prices of the prin- 
cipal commodities were unaltered. 

Wno.esaLe Prices optatnep ny Propucens at Wasu- 
INGTON MARKET. 















Apples, new, per barrel............++ $100 @$400 
Pears, aad 7. eenteccasecece 409 @ 2000 
Peaches, per basket........ enhances 150 @ 4/0 
Grapes, per pound........... osedeees 2@ 13 
Quinces, per barrel .........00.ssee00 Y 450 
CHIE, BOF Bee oc acccseccceses 400 
Seana, per busiiel ........... 175 
Potatoes, per barrel ..........000000+ 200 
Potatoes, sweet, per barrel........... 2 250 
Onions, per barrel .. ee ° 2 175 
Turnips, per barrel. ‘es 5 125 
re 150 
Carrots, per bushel ...........+ erccee 30 @ 50 
COMNIIN OOE Bilvic ccc csccececccense 150 @ 450 
Cabbage, Red, per dozen,..........++ S? @ 100 
Parsnips, per 100 bunches «-- 200 @ 250 
Cranberries, per barrel ...........+.- 80) @ 1400 
Pumpkins, per 100........... --- 400 @ 600 
Spinach, per barrel.......ccccseccees 50 @ - 
Tomatoes, per bushel ............ con & @ & 
Celery, per dozen bunches. . ° 62 @ 8T 
Egg Plants, per dozen.... aT @ 50 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. .. . 830 @ _ 
Cauliflowers, per dozen, ..........++- 50 @ 175 
Salad, per dozen heads .............. 20 @ 50 
Parsley, per 100 bunches............. 100 @ 200 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen .... 18 @ 22 
Eggs, Western, per dozen ........... 16 @ 18 
Chickens, per pair......ccccccceccece 50 @ 75 
Fowls, per pound, .......2cceeseeeees 12 @ 15 
POG, BF BOM ceccvcccccecccsccscss 50 @ 12 
So a re 62 @ 100 
Geese, each....... 100 @ 150 
Turkeys, per pound. ee 16 @ i8 
aS 100 @ 250 
Woodcock, per dozen. ..........+.0+s 875 @ 425 
Pastsides, OOF BONE. «ov cccccscscecece 64@ Sti 
Snipe, Dowicher, per dozen ......... 6256 Sik 
Pe ccc cncccnndocensces 150 @ 200 
Reed Birds, per dozen ...........0.++ 64@ sik 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ILL SHORTLY CLOSE: 
Exhibition of 
F. E. CHURCH'S GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 


NIAGARA 
and 
T. J. BARKER'S “IL CORSO,” 


(The Race Course at Rome during the Carnival.) 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No. 353 BROADWAY. 

N. B.—Both the above Paintings ARE TO BE PRE- 
SENTED to the general body of CASH SUBSCRIBERS 
to the fac simile of CHURCH'S NIAGARA, with other 
advantages, for which see prospectus, which will be for- 
warded on application. 

THE FAC SIMILE BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
OIL COLORS after the original now publishing. 

ARTISTS’ PROOFS, mounted, $30; PRINTS, $15. 

Admission to both Paintings, 25 cents. 


GLEASON’S 
NEW WEEKLY 
LINB-OP-BATTLE SHIP. 











$ gsr object of this paper is to present, every week, an 

a able melange of the notable events and liter- 
ature of the time. Its ample columns will always con- 
tain a goodly store of popular Original Tales, Sketches 
of Adventure on Sea and Land, and Poetic Gems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Also the cream of domestic and foreign news so condensed 
as to present the largest possible amount of the intelli- 
gence of the day; the whole well spiced with 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


In politics, and upon all sectarian questions, it will be 
strictly neutral. Each edition will be 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable 
objects, current events in all parts of the world, and the 
national customs and social peculiaritivs of every people. 
It will contain views of every important city, of edifices 
of note in the eastern and western hemispheres, of all 
the principal ships and steamers of the Navy and Mer- 
chant Service; with fine, accurate portraits of every great 
public character, male and female. Sketches of pictu- 
resque scenery, representations of “life on the wave,” 
and exact illustrations of admirable or curious specimens 
from the animal kingdom, will also be given. Oue great 
feature of 
GLEASON'S 


LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP 


will consist of a “ broadside” of H engravings, 
executed by the best artists in that dine, and aimed, good 
naturedly and in a spirit of genial fun, et the reigning 





“Old Dominion.” 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


HAS BECOME A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


MAKES A BEVERAGE DELICIOUS AS NECTAR. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


TAKES LESS COFFEE THAN ANY OTHER. 


Tho Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


MAKES BETTER COFFEE THAN ANY OTHER. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


NEVER FAILS TO DO ITS WORK RIGHT. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


GIVES A HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS A FRIEND TO DYSPEPTICS. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


MAELIS HUSBANDS HAPPY. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 
MAEES 


WIVES GOOD-NATURED, 


The O!d Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS THE COOK'S DELIGHT. 


The Oid Deminion Coffee Pot 


SENDS SMILES TO THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


PREVENTS MATRIMONIAL DISCORDS. 


The Old Deminion Coffee Pot 


GIVES the ARABIAN BIRRY in PERFECTION. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS BALED ON SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS USED BY ALL GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Oid Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS MANUFACTURED UNDER THE PATENT 
FOR THE UNITED STATES BY 


ARTHUR, BURVEAM & GILROY, 


117 & 119 South Tenth St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


43> For sale by Dealers in Iousekceping 
Articles, and Storekeeners rencral'r. 


MES: GASKELL'S NEW NOVEL. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Publish this Day: 
MY LADY LUDLOW. 
A NOVEL. 
BY MRS. GASKELL, 

Author of “* Mary Barton,"’ “* North and South,” 

“ The Moorland Cottage,” “* Cranford,” 


&e., &e., &e. 
Svo, Paper, 12 cents. 


“ English literature can boast of no living female prose 
writer who combines a style of such blended sweetness 
and strength as the author of Mary Barton.” 


LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS, 
SBA TVT Sa SRS 
Will find the application of 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT 
or 
ELDER FLOWERS 
both cooling and refreshing to the ace and Skin, allay- 
ing all heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sun- 
burn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering the skin soft, 
clean, and healthy. Price One Dollar. 
EUGENE DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
Family Chemist. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











99999999999999999) 
EEEEL 99999) 
| GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
1 WORTH FROM 25 CENTS TO $100 00. 

Our new descriptive catalogue of 60 octavo pages 
embraces a larger collection and better variety of 
{ Standard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellane- 
ous Books than that of any other bookselling estab- 
lishment in the country; also, contains greater in- 
ducements than ever before offered. Mailed free to 
any address. Send for a Catalogue. 
D. W. EVANS, | EVANS & CO., Publishers, 

J. IL. PRESTON. } 6TT Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTI- 

FICIAL HAND. These unrivaled substitutes for 

lost Limbs are supplied only by WM. SELPHO, 516 
Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 














foibles of the age, and such new public p 
and occurrences, as shall seem to be fit subjects for comic 
illustration. 


AN UNRIVALED CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


have been engaged, and every department will he con- 
ducted under the most efficient and perfect system that 
experience can suggest. This popular journal will be 
printed upon fine satin surface paper, from new and 
beautifal egpper faced type manufactured expressly for 
us, and will present im its mechanical execution the mest 
acceptable evidence of the progress of American skill. 
The size of this elegant specimen of art will be about 
1500 square inches—eight syper-royal quarto pages. 
TERMS, $2 PER ANNUM. 

The first number of this new ilustrated Paper will be 
for sale on the Ist Day OF NOVEMBER NEXT, at all the 
principal periodical and news agencies and respectable 
literary Depots, in the United States and Canadas, 

GLEASON'S 
LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP 
will be published regularly every Saturday, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 
8. FRENCH, Wholesale Agent, 
122 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





PRICE REDUCED. 

$3 SEWING MACHINES FOR $25. 
qa Our double-thread, locked elastic stitch, ta- 
ble, &e. VERNON & CO., Agta, 829) Broadway. 


NOW READY, 
A NEW EDITION OF THE 
GREAT TELEGRAPH SUPPLEMENT 


To 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Orders can now be supplied for the above, if sent in at 
once, 





Price Five Cents. 
DEDICATED TO 
CYRUS W. PIELD, ESQ., 


HE ATLANTIC CABLE BOUQUET, 
Distilled from ocean epray and fragrant flowers, 
prepared especially in honor of the national ovation held 
in New York, Sept. 1. E. DUPUY, Family Chemist, 
609 Broadway. Sold every where. 





ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 
The aperient, antiseptic, and restorative properties 
of this invaluable preparation render it e safe and cer- 
tain Cure in Cases of Scrofula. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


CLOSE OF TILE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME. 
py Ane ees NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 
ETHAN ALLEN. By Benson J. Losatre. 
lilustrated by Eleven Engravings. 
THE VOYAGE OF PAUL. 

Illustrated by Seventeen Engravings. 

STRAIN'S GALLOP ACROSS THE PAMPAS, 

Illustrated by Eight Engravings. 

MY ANGEL. 

OUR WIVES. 

NEXT YEAR. 

OUR QUEER PAPA. 

ONE OF MY LOVERS. 

DEADMAN'S CORNER. 
MARGARET—THE LAY SISTER. 

THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuacwenay. 

ILLusTRaTions.—The Young Virginians.—An Ap- 
parition,—Four Head-Pieces, 

Cuarrer XLV. In which Harry finds two Uncles. 

Cuaprer XLVI, Chains and Siavery. 

Cuaprer XLVII. Visitors in Trouble. 

Cuarrer XLVIIL An Apparition. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

AN AFFAIR OF TIONOR. 

ILLUsTRaTIONS.—Mr. Spasem consults a Friend. 
Who assures him that he must *‘ cali out” bis Rival.—- 
The Challenge sent. — And Accepted. — Never fired a 
Pistol. — Advised to Practice, — Firet Trial, — Second 
Trial.—Third Trial.—Getting the Hang.—Letter to Ar- 
abella.—On the Ground.—The Meeting.—The Result,— 
Apologies. —Finale. 

FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. —Out-Door Costume.—Cap.— Coif- 

fure.—Under-Sleeve. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . rine - $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. ° - *. 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 

The Postage upon “ Harper's Macazine”’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a@ year. 

HARPER & BROTITERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 








Five Cents A Numuen; $2 50 a Year. 

Harrer’s Weexiy has now been in existence nearly 
tweyears. During that period no has been spared 
to make it the best possible Family Paper for the Ameri- 
can People, and it is the belief of the Proprietors that, 
in the peculiar field which it occupies, no existing Peri- 
odical can compare with it. 

Every Number of Hauprr’s Wexxty contains all the 
News of the Week, Domestic and Foreign. . The com- 
pleteness of this department is, it is believed, unrivaled 
in any other weekly publication. Every noteworthy 
event is profusely and accurately illustrated at the time 
of its occurrence. The Laying of the Atlantic Telegraph, 
for instance, has been more elaborately illustrated in 
Harrver’s WEEKLY than in all the other newspapers in 
the world. And while no expense is spared to procure 
Original Illustrations—in proof of which the Proprietors 
would refer to the admirable pictures by Daungy, Lor- 
Pin, MoLENAN, and others, and to the illustrations of 
the Utah Expedition, the Chinese Squadron, &c., &c., &c., 
which have been publixhed in past Numbers of the Week- 
ly—care is taken to lay before the reader every foreign 
picture which appears to a general interest. Ina 
word, the Subscriber to Hanren 6 WeexKty may rel 
upon obtaining a Pictorial History of the times in wh 
we live, compiled and illustrated in the most perfect and 
complete manner possible. It is believed that the Illus- 
traced Biographies alone—of which about one hundred 
and fifty have already been published—are worth far 
more to the reader than the whole cost of his subserip- 
tion. 

The literary matter of Hanrer’s Week y is supplied 
by some of the ablest wrilers in the language. Eve 
Number contains an instalment of a serial story by a 
first-class author—BuLwen 6 ‘‘ What witl he dowith if" 
has appeared entire in its columns; one or more short 
Stories, the best that can be purchased at home or abroad ; 
the best Poetry of the day; instructive Eseays on topics 
of general interest ; Comments on the Events of the time, 
in the shape of Editorials and the Lounger’s philosophic 
and amusing Gossip; searching but generous Literary 
Criticisms; a Chess Chronicle; and full and careful re- 
ports of the Money, Merchandize, and Produce Markets, 

In fixing at so low a price as Five Cents the price of 
their paper, the Publishers were aware that nothing but 
an enormous sale could remunerate them. They are 
happy to say that the receipts have already realized their 
anticipations, and justify still further etiorts to make 
Haxzrer’s W REKLY an indispensable guest inevery home 
throughout the country. 

The Proprietors take the liberty of appending the 
names of afew of the Literary Contributors to Hagren'’s 
WEEKLY, and of the Artists who illustrate its pages: 

CONTRIBUTORS. 
Sir E. Borwer Lytrox. R. H, Stopparp. 
TUEODORE SEDGWIOK. W. ALLEew buries. 
CHARLES DICKENS. ALiow CaReY. 
Rev. Dr. Mo\ Luntoox, Judge Dovousery. 
WILKIE COLLINS. Joun | ste~n CooKE. 
Groner W. Cuntis. 
CuaRLes READE. 
Donacp G. MrreHe.t. 
A. A. Lipscoms. 
Prof. J. Kusgei1, LowELL. 
Dr. 8. I. I'Rimg. 
Joun G. Saxe. 
Lieut. Macey. 
A. Oakey HALL. 


Event A. lvyoxrcx. 
Rev. Dr. Dvunsin. 

W. ©. Prime. 

Joun Bonner. 
Cuagire Nonpnorr. 
ARTISTS. 

Joun Rf. Caartmn, 


Fetrx 0. C. Darury. 
Woystow Nom. 


Avevustes Horrin. : 

D. H. Srrorurr. FamueL WALLIA. 

Joun MoLenan. W. THWAITES. 

D. C. Hrrencock.. F. DEuuEw. 

JaMES MaclonovceH. E. Doorgr. 

Cuagies Parsons. 

TELMS OF ITARPER'S WEEKLY. 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . « « « « 250 
One Copy for Two Yee, ) os * 4 eee 
Five Copies for Que Year. . . « . « 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year, . . . . 2000 
'wenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 

An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrivs 

or TWENTY-FIVE “UBSORIDERS. 

Trenas ror Apvertisine.—F’ Sty Cents a Line, 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more, 

* * Persons living in the City of New York wishiry 
“ iarper's Weekly” eft at their houses, will please a 
their names and residences, with the subseription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Prsctsirrzs, 
Frankiia Square, New York, 














HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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- CORRECT PORTRAIT OF DE SAUTY. SO FOND OF ASTRONOMY THAT THEY ARE ALWAYS ON THE 
Petr Cooper, Esq. BALCONY LOOKING FOR THE COMET! 
Every thing remains as usual at Trinity Bay.—De Savry. 
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- a" SSS SS SS SSS = 
Time, 2 P.M; Place, ten miles from New York, in an “ugly cross sea.” 
Stuwanp, “ Would any of you gentlemen like to dine? We have a nice hot dinner at three.” 
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[Ocroper 30, 1858. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| LONGFELLOW'S NEW VOLUME. 


| TICKNOR AND FIELDS, 
| NOW ANNOUNCE AS READY, 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, 
| AND OTHER POEMS. 
A New Volume. By H. W. Lonerziiow. 


| 1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 


The longest poem, which gives the title to the book, is 
a love story of the early Pilgrim days, and is nearly es 
long as “ Evangeline."" The heroine of the tale is the 
beautiful Puritan maiden, Priscilla, whose name has be- 
come historical as one of the first of those heroie women 
who landed at Plymouth. 


(aaa & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 

C. & SONS have been awarded 35 prize medals for the 
superiority of their manufacture for the last 35 years. 
Also, for sale, 

MASON AND HAMLIN’S SUPERIOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 

For parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 
At wholesale and retail. 
Boston, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


‘INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. — IM- 
PORTANT TO THE PUBLIC. 
A new family Sgwine Macutneg, combining the latest 
improvements, at the extreme low price of 


FIFTY DOLLARS. 

The prices of all our standard Machines have been 
greatly reduced. S1ncrr'’s Sewinc Maournes, it Is 
| well known, though dearer in price, have always been 
cheaper, in fact, considering what they will do, than any 
other. The prices are now reduced so that all must be 
satisfied. Call and examine the new Machines at the 
low prices. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

No. 458 Broadway. 


N FINKLE’S LATEST IMPROVED 

e SEWING MACHINES. — These Machines are 
first class, particularly adapted to family use and busi- 
hess purposes; the most simple, reliable, and best fitted 
for general use of any machines now offered for sale. 
Call and examine, at 421 Broadway, cor. Canal St., N. Y. 


VINE ARTS. 
WINTERHALTER'S CELEBRATED 
FLORINDE, 

With other fine pictures of French artists, such as C. L. 
Muller, Jsambert, Compte, Calix, L’'Enfant de Metz, 
Yichel, Beaume, &c., &c., now on exhibition. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. GOUPIL & CO., No. 366 Broadway, 

(M. Knoedler, Successor). 


G. B. SLOAT & CO., 
Dovus_E AND SINGLE TuREAD 
SEWING MACHINE 
For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 
We Defy Competition. 
Prices from $15 to $60. 
Cc. W. THOMAS & CO., 
Agents, 
480 Broadway, 
New York. 


HE SECOND ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 

THE SOCIETY OF 8T. VINCENT DE PAUL. 

For the BENEFIT OF THE POOK, at the CITY AS- 

SEMBLY ROOMS, October 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 
380th. MUSIC BY DODWORTH'S BAND. 

Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be had of the members of 

the several Conferences, at the Catholic Booksellers, and 

at the door. 


\ HEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MA- 

CHINES.—NEW STYLE, Price $°0.—VALU- 
ABLE IMPROVEMENTS. —A new Tension and a Ilem- 
mer that turns hems of any width without previous bast- 
ing. Office, 343 Broapway, New York. 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCTI. 


a OP = 

This is the only Stitch that can not be raveled, and 
that presents the same appearance upon each side of the 
seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each side 
of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. Send 


























| for circular. 





HO SIE RY 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 


| Respectfully invites your attention to an extensive and 


superior variety of the above goods, many styles of which 
can not be found elsewhere. 

Importing and manufacturing largely, he can offer su- 
perior inducements to every class of buyers. 

The price of every article is marked in plain figures, 
and all goods sold, not giving satisfaction, may be re- 
turned, and the money will be refunded cheerfully. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No, 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 





| every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 


prices. A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 
JOUN K. HOPPEL. 


{ROVER & BAKER'S CELEBRATED 
rAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
A NEW STYLE. PRICE $50. 
495 Broadway, New York. 


13 Summer Street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


These Machines sew from two spools, and form a ceam 





| of unequaled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which will 





not rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut. They are un- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 
(3 SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 4) 


HE BANK NOTE REGISTER. Month- 
ly, only FIFTY CENTS a year. 

No subscriber need be imposed upon by worthless 
Banke. It gives prompt, comprehensive, and accurate 
descriptions of Counterfeits. Ten copies, Three Dollars. 
Specimen copies sent gratis. Address 

- GWYNNE & DAY, 12 Wall Street, New La 

Ye are now ng for publication a Desc ive 
List of all guaien hank Notes in the United States and 
Canada. It will be furnished at half price to all our Sub- 
sccibers! Great labor and expense will at- 
tend the production ef such a work, 
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